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STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. 


From the 26th August to the 25th Sept.) 


1810, in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1810. | Barom.| Ther mome Rain. 
Aug. M. | N 


26) 29.85 | ot | 60 | O.O4 


Weather. 


Showers 


27} 30.1 44) 66 |— | Clear 
| $0.05 | 61 
29) 80, 55 71 | 0.08} Showers 
30! 29.95 | 52 | 66 | 0.02] 
$1 | 29.9 1 GS G06 
Sept. 99,91 | 55 | 68 | OO]! 
2129.9 | 59} Cloudy 
$| 29.62 | 48 | 65 | 0.03 | Showers 
4) 29.66 | 45 | O7 | —— | Clear 
5| 20.8 49 | G1 | O.OS | Rain 
6} 29.92 | 45 | 60 |—_ | Clear 
7} 50.8 | 65 
S009 | 51) Ob 
9; 29.92 | 48 | 66 
1} | 44 65 | | Showers 
| 46 SS | OO] 
12) 29.95 | 40 69 | Clear 
13] 298 50} G | | Showers 
14) $0.2 1S 70 |-—— | Clear 
15) SOM S9 | OF 
16) SO.4+ 38 | 62 
17} 30.25 | 45 | 65 
IS| $0.05 | 46 | OS 
19) SO15 | 50) 6S 
20) 80.05 | 49 65 
21] 380.12 | 45 1 65 
22) S012 | 44 | GO | Cloudy 
23) 30.1 52 | 58 |O.01 | Showers 
24) 30.2 49 |} 59 | | Cloud y 


25} $0.25 | 44 | 62 


Quantity of Rain,.......0.34 


October 23.—Irish Rebellion, 1641. 


24.—Sun enters Scorpio, 18 min. past one morn 


High Water at Leith, 
For October, 1810. 


Morn. Even. 


| Days.\u. udu. 
M. 3 343° 53 
Tu. 24 33 
W. 5315 17 
Th 45 426 9 
3917 14 
Sa 6F7 5318 86 
Su. 7) 9 


M. S10 12 
Tu. O1L 
10.00 11) 
121 43,2) 4 
Sa. 13} 2 42 
Su. 141 3 17 
M. 1513 35! 3 53 
To. 16). 


W. 17 4 481 5 
Th. 5) 25) 46 


Sa. 20 39 
Su. 2] Is} 8 57 
M. 3810 
Tu. 250 4d 
W. 
F. 2640 43 
Sa. 27} 1 20) 39 
Su 2S) 59 1S 
M. 292 57 
Tu. 30) 3° 17) 3) 38 
W. 25 

MOON'S PHASES 
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25.—kKing George accession. 
26.—hKing George ILL. proclaimed, 1760. 
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Description of the View of Appin House. 


PPIN TOUSE is in one of the 
most interestme situations in 
the Hightinds of Scotland. It stands 
upon a rising ground, looking to- 
wards an arm of the sea, called 
Linnhe Loch, in the western part 
of the mainkiad of Argyllshire. 
The beautiful island of Shuna ts im- 
mediately opposite to the house ; 
- there is a more distant view of 
Castle Stalker, the fertile island oi 
Lismore, and a shipping station call- 
ed Port Appin. The remains of the 
ancient metropolis of Scotland, the 
city called Beregonium, are about 
seven miles south and Bennevis, 
the highest mountain in Scotland, 
stands about twenty miles north- 
castward, and is a very sublime ob- 
ject from Appin House. 

Appin is the district of a family 
of Stewarts, who claim near alliance 
tothe blood royal. Their domain 
Was origmally of very great extent ; 
and the estate of Appin, which has 
“ow come into the family of the 


Marquis of Tweeddale, still extends 
to — square miles of territory, 
Appin and Glenco. 


Tour from Arbroath to Montrose. 
(Concluded from page 344.) 
To the Editor. 


SiR, 


e. \ E now enter the estate of Dy- 


sart, forming a detached part 

of the parish of Maryton. The 
name is evidently Des Ard, i. e. the 
cold or uncultivated height. Where 
the road from Usan_ crosses the old 
road to Montrose, stands a small 
village called the Cross Roads, and 
a little to the eastward a farm town 
called Crook Ward. Thesetwo names 
have an evident affinity, Crook being 
the Gaelic Crow or Croich, signity- 
ingacross; the termward naturally 
induces us to imagine Crook W: ard 
an ancient warding-place , Or prison, 
and probably this may have been the 
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case, though tradition is now silent 
respecting it. 

Ve have now reached the Cadger 
Road, which forms a prominent ar- 
ticle in the antiquities of this corner. 
The ancient kings of Scotland pos- 
sessed a right to a Cadger Road, 
from the shore of Usan to the cross 
of Forfar, the length of a milln 
wand in breadth. From the cir- 
cumstance of Forfar having been a 
royal residence it derives its name ; 
for Forfar (Gaelic Forfatre) literal- 
ly signifies a guard. As the Mill 
Wand is now disused, and may soon 
be totally unknown, a few remarks 
on it may be acceptable to some of 
your readers. 

Before roads and wheeled car- 
riages were brought to their present 
state of perfection, the conveyance 
of a mill-stone was attended with 
great labour and difficulty. A long 
rounded piece of wood, named the 
mill wand, wasthrust through the cen- 
treof the stone; ten or twelve men 
took hold of each end of the mill 


_wand, and taking great care to pre- 


serve its balance, rolled the stone 
on its hem from the quarry to the 
mil]. The mill wand does not ap- 
pear to have been of any precise or 
detinite length, having always been 
preportioned to the size of the stone. 
to be conveyed. Still in the event 
of any dispute as to the breadth of 
this road, it could at once be deter- 
mined by the King’s bringing any 
mill wand in the corner, and apply- 
ing it to the breadth of the road. 
We now enter the lands of Dunin- 
ald. Duninald, i.e. Ald, 
signifies the High Little Fort. Ald 
and are synonimous. is the 
radix of the Latin A/tus. Dunan is 
the diminutive of Dun, a Fort. The 
name of this estate is of great anti- 
quity. The Dun was the most rude 
as well as the most ancient of all the 
Celtic forts. 
_ Passing the mansion-house of Du- 
ninald, we reach the lime-works of 


Bodin. This name, though suf- 
ficiently obvious, has uniform] 
been mistaken. It is evident] Bal. 
Din, i. e. the Black Fort or Castle. 
Dun and Din are synonimous. Bal 
is originally pronounced Bo. Thus, 
Bal-na-moin is pronounced Bonny- 
moon—Bal-ness, Bo-ness, &c. Bu; 
what establishes this point beyond 
all dispute, is the remains of an old 
castle, which still retains the name 
of Black Jack. Jack is evidently 
an epithet of contempt, given to 
this castle in consequence of its 
diminutive size, when contrasted 
with Redcastle, over against which 
it is situated. The name Black 
Jack, or Black Castle, appears also 
to have been given it in contradis- 
tinction to Redcastle. Dun or Din 
in the present instance is not the 
substantive, Dun or Din, signify- 
ing a fort, but an adjective, signify- 
ing dun, dusky coloured, or black. 
Bal-Dun, (pronounced Bodin or 
Bodun,) Black Jock, and Black 
Castle, are so evidently the same, 
that it is impossible either to dis- 
connect or misinterpret them. 

A little to the eastward of Bodin 
stands the old chapel of St Skae, re- 
markable only for its singular and 
romantic situation. The site of the 
manse is still pointed out, and L.40 
Scots, the rent of the glebe, consist- 
ing of five acres, is paid yearly to 
the Earl of Strathmore, as superior 
of Restennot. | 

The next object derserving atten- 
tion is the fishing town of Usar. 
Conjecture appears to have been 
long on the rack to trace the origin 
of Usan, and has by some means, 
equally improbable and unaccount- 
able, metamorphosed it into Ulysses 
Haven. The truth is, that the estate 
presently named Usan, forms only 
a part of the ancient estate of that 
name. Formerly it included the 
lands of Higham, and consequently 
the whole point or corner of the 
isthmus. We may, therefore, = 

the 
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the greatest probability trace Usan 
from the Gaelic Oisin, pronounced 
Usin, and signifying a corner. The 
Gaelic dipthong o7 is generally pro- 
nounced in our common conversation 
uor oo. Thus Oir, a parish in Gal- 
loway, is pronounced Urr—Kin Oil, 
Kin-ool--Bal-na-moin, Bonny-moon, 
&e. 

A little to the south-west of the 
fishing town, stood the residence of 
the King’s Cadger, still bearing the 
name of Strook Hill. Stroic (pro- 
nounced Strook) literally signifies a 
slice or shive cut off from a loaf, 
and is admirably descriptive of the 
small property in question, which 
consisted of about 4O acres, in the 
shape of a small stripe or border, 
reaching from the shore of Usan 
nearly to St Skae. This small pro- 
perty was purchased within these 
80 years, from a proprietor of the 
name of Mill, and annexed to the 
estate of Usan. 

The Cadger Road (as_ before 
stated) reached from the shore of 
Usan to Forfar. Different parts of 
that road still retain the name of the 
Cadger Road, the Cadger Slack, 
the Cadger Burn, &c. About 
twenty-five years ago, when Mon- 
rithmont Muir was divided, the 
proprietor of Usan asserted his right 
to the Cadger Road, through said 
Muir, and obtained a share of the 
Muir, equalto theextent of the road. 

Leaving the lands of Usan we 
enter the estate of Craig, formerly 
distinct from the estate of Rossie, 
but now annexed to it. This estate 
seems to have taken its name from 
a continued ridge of rocks, which 
skirts the north and east side of it. 
Carig is the Gaelic word signifying 
a rock, and thence the English word 
Craig is formed by a metathesis of 
the letter R. The Castle of Craig 
Was of great strength, and surround- 
ed by a strong rampart. It is this 
estate which has given name to the 


parish. On an island, formed by 
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the estuary of the river South Esk, 
stood the parochial church, long 
since inruins. The church has been 
transferred to the south side of the 
river, but the parochial burying- 
ground is still on the island. The 
church of Craig must have been 
of considerable antiquity, as there 
was a Prebendary of Craig in the 
days of Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld. 

The island on which the old church 
stood is named Inch-Brayock, which 
has been erroneously analysed Inch- 
Breac, z.e. the Trout or Salmon is- 
land. ‘The obvious etymology is 
Inis Breic, pronounced Inch Brayk, 
ze. the Church or Chapel Island. 
There is a Brayk Chapel on the con- 
fines of the parish of Craig, ap- 
a of great antiquity. Drum- 

rayk, in the parish of Closeburn, is 
the name of that ridge on which St 
Patrick’s Chapel stands ; for Drum- 
brayk literally means the chapel 
ridge. 

‘Taking aretrograde course, we en- 
ter the estate of Rossie. Reossie, i.e. 
Rossan, is the diminutive of Ross, a 
_. It is called the Litile 
’romontory, or Rossie, in contradis- 
tinction to that at Old Montrose, 
which is considerably larger. Rossie 
is the third feudal barony which has 
occurred in the course of my Tour. 
A field behindthe old house of Rossi¢ 
still retains the name of the Law- 
field, which clearly points out the 
place of justice, or the Justice Hill. 
Bal-gove (Bal-gobh) literally means 
the Withie House or Prison, and 
the Govan Hill means the Withie 
Hill, or Place of Execution. ‘This 
estate, therefore, possesses all the 
ensigns of feudal royalty complete. 

Gobh or Gibh, pronounced Gov 
and Geev, (for the Gaelic have no 
V but express that letter by the 
combination 6h or mh) radically 
signifies the branch of a tree, and 
hence a With. Its diminutive ‘s 
Gobham signifying a little branch or 

withie. 
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withie. Gibh is the radix of the 
English Gyve, and perhaps of Gib- 
bet. Globets were originally grow- 
‘ug trecs, and the criminal was sus- 
pended froma branch; and hence 
a gallows, in most districts of Scot- 
band, is still called atree. Even the 
Jews seem tohave had the same idea, 
shen they said, “ Cursed is every 
ene that hangeth on a tree.” 

The of the name Esk is 
obvious, as it is merelya corruption 
of the Gaelic or Uisc, signity- 
nga river. 

There are several other Gache 
nunes in the parish, as Bal-staite, 
( Bel-stait) ice. the prominenthouse, 
or the house onthe brew of the hill; 
8 or rather Gillie 
talan,) the house in the little 
marsh or ig, and Bal-dovie 
Dobhadh), i.e. the stormy or un- 
sheite house, end Kineul (Azx- 
(i), ie. the head of the rock. 

T come now to treat of an anti- 
auity, Which seems hitherto to have 
bafiled all Invest; vation, Vide an are 


enuinence in the wood of 


Montboy. Concerning Menthoy, 
there are two traditions. The ¢ beat 
that when Kirg William the 

jon resided at Redcastie, his shep- 
* rd told him he was scarce of pas- 
ture, and asked his Majesty whither 


is 


he should go, to which (it i is saicl ) 


the King re plie ad, * Where but tothe 
mount, and that the eminence 
in question was hence called Ment- 
bov. 

The secend tradition is, that the 
proprietor of Ttossie, and his son, 


and murdered the King’s 
cadger mm this wood. That they 
wero executed on*this emimence, 


and expr: some reluctance to 
mount the fatal tree, the King ts said 
to have called out to them, * Mount, 
Povs;”? and hence this eminence 
took the name of Mountboy. 
Both these attempts to render 

Montboy English, are, ipsa Ke 
absurd and ridiculous. There is ne 


word in the Gaelic language more 
explicit and less equivocal, than 
Mon Boidh, pronounced Mon Boy, 
2 @. the dusky coloured or brown 
hill, and which gives name to a con- 
siderable extent of land, compre- 
hending the farm and woods ot 
Montboy. 

It is not a little singular, that, af- 
ter all the nonsense which has been 
vented about Montboy, it is not the 
name of the artificial mount in ques- 
tion, but that this mount has a dis- 
tinct and peculiar name of its own, 
viz. The Kinshik Hill. Ayn Sic, 
pronounced Ain Shik; (for s in the 
Gaelic, when it precedes or follows 
¢, is always sounded as sh), signi- 

fies the dry, scorched, or burnt head. 
The Gaclic Ste is the radix of the 
Latin Sicens. This etymology clear- 
ly points it out as a beacon, for 
which it was admirably calculated. 
Beacons are numerous over the 
whole neighbourhood, and in much 
less favourable situations. Can it 
then be imagined that a hill, which 
conumnands the most extensive view 
in the county, would be without 
lis beacon? On the whole, from its 
lrame, its shape, and local situation, 
] am clearly of opinion it was the 
chief beacon in the district. 

Nor is there any thing improba- 
bie in the ‘ssdition, that the pro- 
prietor of Rossie and his son were 
executed and buried here. Indeed, 
us the murder is said to have been 
committed near this spot, and as 
the lui] in question superintends the 

cadger road, tis likely they would 

be executed and buried here, rather 
than anv where else. One thing | 
am certain of, that the eminence 
has not derived its name from this 
circunistance. 

Montrose, the boundary of the 
present Tour, takes its naine from 
Old Montrose, about four miles far- 
ther up the river. Montrose may 
either be Mon-Ross, the Promon- 
tarv Hilt, or Moin Ross, the Pro- 

montory 


t 
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montory of the Moss. From the 
common pronunciation of the word, 
vize Munross, as well as the local 
situation of Old Montrose, I am dis- 
posed to prefer the latter etymo- 
logy. 


12th Aug. 1810. Mito. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 


History. 


1810, Aug. $1.—This evening, 
from half past eight till near mid- 
night, the tlashes of lightning were 
nearly incessant, in the S. and S.E. 
No thunder was heard; but some 
very sudden falls of rain took place. 

Sept. 2—In the evening, there 
was a repetition of the almost inces- 
sant lightning from the same quar- 
ter. 

It afterwards appeared that, at 
those times, much thunder and 
lightning had occurred near Shef- 
held, and done considerable damage 
in that neighbourhood, 

*.* Tn last Number, a thunder 
storm is, by mistake, marked as 
having occurred at Edinburgh on the 
12th, instead of the 5th August. 

Cross bills (Lexia curvirostra). 
We formerly mentioned the appear- 
ance of these birds, during the past 
summer, both near Edinburgh, and 
wbout Aberdeen. We have since 
learned that they were likewise fre- 
quent in Orkney, and attracted par- 
ticular notice as uncommon visitants. 
Their favourite food is the seed of 
fircones; but as this sort of fare is 
not to be found in the islands, they 
were observed busily to pick up ca- 
terpillars in the gardens at Kirk- 
wall, and in Hoy island their sto- 
machs were found full of grass-seeds. 
In August they left the country. 

Small whales. On Friday the 24th 
August, a very large drove of small 
whales, perhaps near 500 in num- 
her, appeared off the island of Stron- 
sain Orkney ; and by the exertions 
ol the people with their boats, above 
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300 of them were embayed and 
driven ashore. The largest were 
about 22 feet long; but there were 
many young ones, only 5 er 6 tect 
in length. ‘This kind of whale ts 
often, but innaccurately, termed the 
bottle-nose. In Shetland it is popu- 
larly distinguished by the name of 
the ca@ine-whale. In a little book 
published in 1805, under the tithe 
of “© A ‘Four to some of the Islands 
of Orkney and Shetland,” it was 
perhaps for the first tre pointed 
out, * that the ca’ing-whale was & 
distinct species of Delphinus, un- 
known to Linnaeus or to La Cepede. 
It has since been figured and des- 
cribed by Dr ‘Traill of Liverpool, in 
Nicholson’s Philosophieal Journal, 
under the title of Dedphinus metas ; 
the trivial name melas, alluding te 
the jetty black colour of the ani- 
mal’s back and sides. 


Sep. N. 


Anecdotes, &c. Historica! and Lite- 
Ye 


GENEP AL SIR JOUN MOORE. 


“ O man delighted more in th 


neighing steed, the shrill 

trump, the spirit-stirring drum, and 
ear-piercing fife, than General Sir 
John Moore; bat his passion did 
not stop there. He was not one of 
those who vapour in the trappings, 
knowing that they are not to be 
exposed to the dangers of war. 
With a breast panting for mulitary 
renown, laudumgue immensa cupido, 
he would have had no pleasure im 
praise, except he had been con- 
scious of deserving it.?+—* He 
died a death to be envied by soi- 
diers, fighting in the cause of his 
country, covered with glory, ad- 
mired and regretted by the whole 
ariny.”? +— bxerting himself like 
2 


* Page 222, et seq. 


+ Moore’s Ldward, vol. ji, p 518, 502 
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a British officer, he fell on the field 


of honour, 
and sunk to rest, 
By all his country’s wishes blest.” 


DEMOCRACY. 

“ Do not you despise,”? said So- 
crates to his pupil Alcibiades, who 
was afraid to speak in presence of 
the Athenian people,—“ Do you 
not despise that I do,”’ 
replied the youth.—* Do you not,” 
rejoined the philosopher, * equally 
contemn that crier, and yon tent- 
maker? ” Alcibiades confessing 
that he did; then said Socrates, 
«Is not the body of the Athenian 
people composed of men like these ? 

theretore, when you despise 
the individuals, why should you tear 
the whole?” lian. 

PARLIAMENTS. 

Charles I. observed, that parlia- 
ments were of the nature of cats, 
they ever grew curst with age. 
“So,” said he, “ if you will have 
any good of them, put them off 
handsomely when they come to any 
age, for young ones are ever most 
tractable.” 

MATRIMONY. 

“ To fools, it is the jewel of 
JEsop’s cock; to the wise, a dia- 
meal of price, in a skilful hand, to 
enrich lite: it is happiness, or mi- 
sery, as minds are differently dis- 
posed. The necessary requisites 
are love, good sense, and good 
breeding; the first to unite, the 
second to advise, and the third to 
comply. If you add to these neat- 
ness, and a competency, beauty 
will always please, and family cares 
become agreeable amusements.”? — 

Moore. 
REMARKABLE TREE. 

During a tremendous gale, on 
Monday night the 5th of March 
last, the great elm tree at Kensing- 
ton, under which William Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, rati- 
fied his tirst treaty with the Abori- 
gines, was torn up by the roots. 


Anecdotes, &c. Historical and Literary. 


This celebrated tree, having stood — 
the blasts of more than a century 
since that memorable event, is at 
length prostrated to the dust. ,It 
had long been used as a landmark, 
and handsomely terminated a north- 
cast view of the city and liberties 
on the Delaware. 
** PYRRHO, 


The head of the sect called after 


his name, asserted that there was 
no difference between life and death. 
Some person, in ridicule of this ab- 
surd position, asked Pyrrho, why 
he did not die, as life and death 
were the same? “ For that very 
reason,” replied Pyrrho, “ be- 
cause there is no difference between 
the two states.’’ Chevreau. 


IMPERTINENCE. 

« There is nothing which requires 
more immediate notice than imper- 
tinence, tor it ever encroaches when 
it is tolerated.’ Miss Burney. 

MONEY 


makes a man laugh. A blind fiddler 
playing to a company, and playing 
but scurvily, the company laughed 
at him; his boy, that led him, per- 
ceiving it, cried,—* Father, let us 
be gone; they do nothing but laugh 
at you.’—* Hold thy peace, boy,’ 
said the fiddler; * we shall have 
their money presently, and then we 
will laugh at them.’ ” Selden. 


SUCH IS THE WORLD ! 

“ We hate each other we know 
not why. We. are ready to cut 
each other’s throats, because we 
do not like the turn of a feature, or 
the adjustment of a sword-knot. 
Prejudice, party, difference of coun- 
tries, difference of religions, and a 
thousand wild chimeras of fanaticism, 
or superstition, are continually arm- 
ing us against aman, of whose virtues 
and qualities we are ignorant, and 
into whose benevolent or evil inten- 
tions we disdain to inguire.” 

Godwin. 
The 


a 
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The Observer. No. VII. 
—— Cupias non placuisse rims. 


T is a very natural, and, in many 
respects, a beneficial tendencs 
in the human mind, thet we should 
He desirous to obtain the road 
xion of those with whom we Eve. 
The effect of this disposition may 
often be, to retam within some 
hounds of reasonable conduet, men 
wlio not have been saticient- 
ly under intuence of any other 
pris ciple virtue, or ot ‘rood 
ners, to becon ne either useful or 
agreeable members of societv. ‘To 
the more circumstanced, or 
the better Gisposed, it serves as an 
additional tie to bind therm to the 
obs ervance of whatever is most gra- 
itying in the intere ours’ of lite. 
And 1, by the controul which it gives 
eenera to pubhe sentiment over 
private opinion and inclination, it 
may fulfil the myportant end ef se- 
curing individuals against the extra- 
into which they might 
sometimes be led, through the force 
oi caprice, of pre ‘dice, or of 
ide (affection, Such are the line- 
amonts which iavourably distlaguts 
part of our coasiituition On 
another side, irked by traits 
of a very different cription. Et 
ay betray into w and into 
Vice: it may lead ra the formation 
of an artificial character, in which 
the outward — no will be al- 
tovcther ¢ variznee with the real 
uices or practices Whicn theis 
he: :condenm and utterly abhor: 
it may Vitiate their jac nits about 
Matt ers of the first 1 nport. and 
subvert or undermine in them the 
best and most authorised principles 
vt tion. 
Vhe obvious expedient, in such a 
case, for obtaining the benefits, se- 
par ately from the inconveniences, 
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up alocether the source from which 
they equally flow. ‘Phis would be 
to de the good and the Dad 

tho swine time; or, the efvet 
even be to set ae only the pro- 
spect of future advantoge, while the 
corruption previously contracted re- 
mained ua removed, It is but a very 
equivocal mark of great exc Hones 
of character, that a nign to 
brave the opmion of the world, and 
to hold himself altogether inde pend- 
ent of its displeasure or its appro 
bation. This is more commonly, 
perhaps, the resource of such as 
having, in realitv, nothing to lose in 
this respect, have no measures to 
keep with the more estimable part 
of mankind, and pretend, in their 
turn, to despise a world which treats 
them with merited contempt or in- 
dignation. It is fit that the eppro- 
bation of those areund us should 

retain its whole we ight, as a inotive 
to action, so long as its in‘luence is 
on the side ef virtue, or even not 
unfavourable to if. But, the mstant 
that it weuld seduce us from the 
pach of duty, a firm stand must be 
made against its encronchmonis, and 
that secondary place only allowed it 
wich it ought properly to held, 
when coming competition with 
he ictates of conscience, and the 
unbiassed decision of our own hearts. 
Aeathias is a nian in nowtse dis- 
from the 
inass of those whom: fortune has 
placed in similar external circum- 
stanees as himself His dress, his 
furuitare, his equ ‘page, are ite in 
the style of the times si not set off, 
indeed, with all that eaudiness of 
decoration which may be observed 
among some who seem ambitious of 
bearh in this respect, 

palin or acmuration, but eq: ually re re 
note tio m any afectation of singu- 
larity, or of indifference. Far from 
entering into the views of such as 
seem to Consider it a crime to allow 
themeclyes the least indulgence m 
pleasure, 
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pleasure, he readily partakes in the 
amusements which arc resorted to 
by others; but, under two condi- 
tions, always that it may be done 


with innoceace, and that none of 


that thae be consumed in them, 
which should be sacred to more 
important objects. In regard to the 
greater concerns of life, his first 
ui ever is, to do what is right: 
yet, enamoured as he is ot excel- 
ence for ite own sake, he does not 
disdain, nor refuse, on fit occasions, 
to do homage to, those useful aux:- 
liaries towards tae acquisition of it, 
the hope of a fair fame, and the de- 
sire of meriting the esteem of the 
wise and the good. It is impossible 
that Agathius, occupying, as he 
docs, an mnportant public station, 
should have it in hiv power to limit 
himself to the intercourse of such 
as he would be most inclined to 
choose for his companions. He 
has, indeed, his friends, whom he 
knows duly hew to value; but he 
converses trecly, when the occa- 
sien reguires it, with all classes 
of persons; and his deportment 
is of that winnin kind, which 
makes him generally agreeable— 
This complaisance, ix him, is not a 
mask that is put on to deceive the 
world, or by means of which he has 
it in view to accomplish any selfish 
or interested design. It is the ge- 
nuine emanation from a benevolent 
heart, which, while it is disposed to 
receive always the most favourable 
Impressions of every one, is averse 
to giving pain, or to hurting any 
man’s feelings. He is not unaware 
how material this sort of tenderness 
is towards pleasing in the world. 
Neither does he consider that to be 
an object below his notice. He is 
pleased that he can, on such easy 


terms, make himself acceptable to 


those about him. But he is not a 
man to flutter, for such a purpose, 
any one’s foibles, or to make him- 


sclf a partner in his vices. In the 
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very centre of paiety, amidst the 
full flow of social mirth, retaining 
deeply rivetted in his heart re- 
spect tor truth and virtue, he is 
ever ready to vindicate their cause, 
and to yield himself up to their un- 
divided authority. No one can 
pute to lain the meanness of sitting 
patiently at any time, and counte- 
nance, by the silly sumper of con- 
cealed Gissutistaction, sentiments or 
conduct which his mind disapproves. 
By his actions or words, or if that 
be the only resource left im, by 
the manly glow ef a virtuous indig- 
nation, he shews, that though he 
loves peace and good teilowship 
much, he loves principle and inte- 
grity more, and will never compro- 
mise these that he may enjoy unin- 
terruptediy an hour of idle gratiti- 
cation, or obiain the good report 
of the wits, or the fine gentlemen 
or the time. If he cannot repress 
the vices of others, he is, at least, 
always on his guard against alford- 
Ing them any encouragement by his 
example. ile withdraws, as much 
as he can with propriety, trom com- 
pany in which he does not find him- 
self at ease, and through much in- 
tercourse with which he might en- 
danger that quick sensibility ta mo- 
ral distinctions, which is of such 
insinite consequence towards the 
maintenance of purity in lite and 
manners. He is cautious of giving 
unnecessary offence, but will hold 
the good opinion of no man, or set 
of men, upon such terms as the sa- 
critice of his virtue. In consequence 
of a steady adherence to such max- 
ims, he may sometimes have alien- 
ated affections which were not worth 
the preserving; but of al] thosewhom 
a good man would most wish to please, 
so far as they could have opportuni- 
ties of estimatiug aright his charac- 
ter, it may be affirmed, without ex- 
aggeration, that he has the love; of 
others, the respect and the reverence. 
Euphyes, as well as Agathies, is 
oBe 


- 
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one who docs not give himself up 
unreservedly to be guided by the 
opinions or the example ef the 
world. He is much less happy, 
however, in respect to the ground 
and the measure of his non-contor- 
mity. He is possessed, indeed, of 
many good qualities, which distin- 
guish very favourably between him 
and the multitude of those around 
him. As itis the prime object of 
his life to conduct himself ina man- 
ner suited to the high place which 
has been assigned to our nature in 
the scale of existence, in following 
out that object, he has had intro- 
duced into his character several of 
ihe main lines of moral excellence. 
But, in the completion of the pic- 
ture, there is this capital fault, that 
every thing great or minute being 
laced in one uniform light, it is dul- 
ficult for an ordinary eye to discover, 
or, indeed, the trouble may not often 
be taken, of endeavouring to distover, 
the real beauties which the piece con- 
tains, throwgh that grotesque aspect 
which, by such injudicious manage- 
ment, has inevitably been given to 
it, Euphyes is not satisfied with 
following nature and reason in those 
important cases, iv which a regard 
to their dictates is of principal use, 
or indefeasible obligation. Deeming 
it unworthy of him to follow any 
other guidance, he endeavours to 
introduce their authority into de- 
partments, whither they are not 
themselves forward to extend it, or 
will be even contented to go with- 
out any particular direction, rather 
than acknowledge rights in custom, 
or fashion, or the practice of the 
world. It is admitted, that it might 
be very difficult, often, to point out 
the particular propriety of various 
usages which these have sanction- 
ed, or to state reasons for the 
changes, which, from time to time, 
have taken place under their autho- 
ritye But, in respect to matters of 
little or no consequence, it should 
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be enough, generally, that such is 
in tact the rule. There is no folly 
greater than that of il! placed wis- 
dom. By the mere circumstance 
of making no allowance for what, if 
it is thought fit, may be called the 
follies of mankind, Euphyes has 
failed very materially of fulfilling the 
duties of a useful member of socie- 
ty. His example is without weight, 
even in those instances where its in- 
fluence might have been most valu- 
able. Tle is looked upon as a hu- 
mourist merely, a well meaning, per- 
haps, but weak man, by persons the 
most inferior to him, both in under- 
standing and in virtue. He is in no 
respect of that consideration in the 
world which his real merits and the 
favourable circumstances in his si- 
tuation might give just reason to 
expect. The individual mmocence 
of his own character is the extreme 
limit of his praise. In all that res- 
pects the influence of his opinioas 
or exainple upon others, he may be 
said, with very little exception, to 

have lived in vain. | 
As tar as Euphyes fulls short of 
proper regard to the usages of the 
society in which he lives, Escalus 
goes beyond it. It has been the lot 
of Escalus, from an early period of 
his life, to be very much in the gav 
world. His pleasing mammers, and 
the sprightliness of his conversation, 
make, and have long made, his com- 
pany very acceptable in some of the 
first and most fashionable circles. 
Escalus hasbeen always so much flat- 
tered by this distinction as to sacri- 
fice rather more to it than was juste 
ly due. He does not limit himself, 
on this head, to such matters as 
dress, furniture, or the little pune- 
tilios observed in the intercourse of 
lite. The desire of shining and ma- 
king a figure in the eyes of those 
with whom he chiefly associates, has 
become so much the governing 
principle of his mind, as to bear 
down before it, in many material in- 
stances, 
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stances, every dictate of morality, of 


conscience, and of reason. “The 
dispositions ot Escalus are not natu- 
rally vicious. He has had also the 
advantace of a virtuous education. 
But through the single misfortune 
of giving Way, ian extreme degree, 
to an inclination, which, while kept 
within due bounds, is even amiible, 
he has done the trre- 
trievuble mjury at almost every 
point where men usually seek for 
good. Among the wild spirits in 
Whose company his vouth was spent, 
he laid the toundation of a déscased 
consiitution, and ef ac: orrupted 
heart. ‘Phe extravagances of riper 
years have trenched deeply upon 
his fortune, at the same time that 
they have dissipated the little of 
virtue which he left. He is al- 
togother unprovided with that 
ness of mind, and those active habits 
which wowd be necessary to his 
sustaining a usetal er creditable part 
in the business ot hte. As he tinds 
age advancing upon hi, he cannot 
but be sensible, at times, of the in- 
significant figure which he is tor the 
future to make in the world. He 
blames, be despises and 
thers in similar circumstances with 


‘they have like intervals of 


reflection, inwhich, in his turn, he 
appears to them under no more fa- 
voureble aspect. [tis but the bond 
of mutual convenieney which holds 
together such persons in a commerce 


of imuch apparent regard, but of 


real indifference or absolute dislike. 
Nothing is wanting but amore spe- 
cific assurance of Escalus’s standing 
so neariv as he does upon the verge 
of poverty, to. his expunged 
from the benefit of thi compact, 
with every cre umstance of mdigmiy 
and humiliation. It will not be sur- 
prising, if, on the result of all, he 
shoul seck to escape from the 
weight of his mis Cry by ihe volun- 
tary abandonment ef or by 


seme unhallowed deed of venality or 


other baseness, fill up the measure 
of an indelible and too well merited 
disgrace. 

It is of more consequences than, 
perhaps, it is generally considered 
to be, that its proper place precise- 
y should be ailowed to the opinion 
of the world, ameng the various 
motives which imiluence or direct 
our conduct. This is a subjieet, 
moreover, which every one ts, to 
a certain extent, interested. The 
results may be greatly more serious 
in sowe cases than in others: but ta 
be jadependcnt altogether oc such 
considerations, a man must with- 
draw himself wholly from human 
society. As an easy criterion, there- 
fore, to which recourse m: W he had 
readily on all occasions where it is 
fit that this objeet should come into 
view, let it be remembered, that the 
single question to be asked of our- 
selves in these cases is, whether du- 
ty prescribes my thing in respect to 
them? If it determines nothing, 
then we may sufely proceed in the 
sume track which we see pursued by 
others But Jet us not tollow a 
mut sisal e todo evil. Let us even 
dare to be singular, when, in pro- 
portion as we are so, we shail oniv 
outstrip others in the career of ex- 
cel ence. 


Leiters written on a Torr through 
Scotland. From the Ttalian— 
Scottish National Character. 


(Cont.nned fro pare 577.) 


CCOTLAND and England have 
the sune constitution, and form, 
at iis day, in fact, a single country, 
with the same advantages, and the 
same evils: but they are vet, in tie 
most marked degree, two different 
nations. ‘“Lheir manners, thei cus- 
toms, theirs character, in short, thew 
very physiognomy, mark, as it were, 
a visitle distinction between them. 
The Englishman, at first, is not easy; 
he is reserved ; he acemis to despise, 
er, 


| 
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er, at least, not to care for you: 
but he is never talse, and still less 
unjust. If you continue to pay court 
to him without meanness, but with 
cood manners, and show spirit and 
charac cier, he allows himseif to be 
engaged in the end, and, without 
farther examination, attaches him- 
self’; and when he has done so, ne 
isa friend, and a real friend, with- 
out regarding whether you are a 
countryman or 2 foreigner. The 
Scotchman is always in search ef 
the second or the third meaning of 
your meaning ; he always distrusts 5 
he does not wish from you te-mor- 
row what he seemed to wish to-day ; 
and, with an alteration of cere- 
monies, of broken words, of sniiles 

he discompos. the order of your 
conduct, while he remains aly vays 
fim ia his own, the object of which 
can be Known only from hinselt. 
There is something in his manners 
which does not conciliate contid- 
ence; something obliging, if yeu 
please, but wich makes you take a 
step backwards instead of a step 
forwards. I have received in this 
country many attentions irom various 
persons ; but always remained in 
doubt as to the objcet of them: 
I tound in all an ambiguity, which 
makes my mind waver in fixing their 
naiure. I should suspect that, mmak- 
ing these observations, my imagina- 
tion had some share, and that they 
derived their tint trom the decisive 
nature of my 
many Scotchmen, who are im Lon- 
don, were not known as L deseribe 
them, and ii foreigners were to be 
seen in Scotland. Ail England is 

tull of them: there are 
French, Germans, Swiss, &c. in all 
ranks; many ot the first commerciat 
houses in London, and in ower 
principal cities of the kingdom, are 
foreigners. In Scot! country 
which i is rising to manulactures, to 
commerce, to industry, there are 
no foreigners i any department. I 


own character, if 
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know only three Italians who have 
established themselves in Edinburgh; 
two have searcely the means ot) 
subsistence; and the other, Signor 
Reifini, a Predmontese, who has in- 
troduced, with great risk, and in an 
ingenious and curious manner, 
manufacture which did not exist 
before, doubts very much, by wnat 
I have heard and sce uy if he will 
ever make his fortune. He world, 
perhaps, have beter, had 
he tixed amore 
district of Scoitla fhriner to: 
the north IT aim persuaded, and 
have sid so to that he 
would have expence, 


solitin 


tound less 


more facility, and less envy ta 
thwart him. In Ldinburgh, they 


are likewise jealous of Paisley: whe 

they view that town m the nations 
mass, they speak of it with vame- 
glory; but when its rapid micrease 
is treated of in partic ‘ular , they 
cline entering Into the praises which 
are bestowed on it, iP ihey 
not copiradict, at least modity ‘then. 
The Scotch merchant, in general, 
and every individual, i partic ulitl’s 
would wish all to himself: he thinks 
that what another has, is taken trom 
him; he unites, indeed, with others, 
=e only because he is net rich, 
and, by uniting, he can undertake 
many things. It is an object of real 
curiosity, to see the manner in which 
this nation feels, rather Gran tries, 
speculations: attentive and sagacl- 
ous, it examines all affairs, but with 
averted eve, not wishing to hazard, 
anit fear. ‘Phe 
man sees wealih, and, wishing it, 
eagerly falls upon and 
the Scotchman eves gold, 
equally, 
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wishes it 
in order to obtain 
turns round, studios 
it, and, at leneth, takes more or 
loss, with greater security, perhaps, 
than the other, but wit a timid 

by cunning rather than by 


React 


hand, by 
force and boldness: he was bolde- 
when entered into the world, 
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What I have said detracts nothing 
from the intrinsic merits of this na- 
tion; it means only that it is young. 
Nations, like men, are born, grow, 
and then come to a period; im each 
of these states they have symptoms 
which distinguish them. Allow me 
2 comparison, which, I believe, re- 
presents to the life the difference 
existing at present between the Fng- 
lish and Scottish nations. The for- 
mer ts like a haughty dame of forty, 
completely formed, and all that she 
can be, but rapidly approaching to 
her decline: the latter is like a 
pretty girl of twelve or thirteen, 
who promises much, but is not vet 
formed; in all that she does, she 
looks forward, but announces that 
she is little as yet. 

In Scotland, the spirit of industry 
and of growing rich has particularly 
seized that part of the citizens who 
are called gentlemen. Edinburgh 
is not a trading city; it more re- 
sembles a court residence, though 
there is no court there, and none 
of the three kings of the house of 
Hanover have ever visited Scotland; 
but because, being the metropolis 
of the kingdom, all the tribunals are 
there, and it is the centre of luxury 
and of expensive and fashionable 
living. Nevertheless, many of its 
most distinguished families have no- 
thing else in view than to give a 
profession to the members which 
compose it. I have mentioned that 
of Sir William Forbes; 1 will add, 
that many of the most respectable 

ersons of the city are employed in 
his bank. Mr William Gibson, mere 
chant of this city, to whom 1 came 
recommended, is allied to the first 
peers in the kingdom; and his wile 
is sister to Mr Baifour, who is re- 
lated to the most distinguished 
houses in Scotland: vet Mr and 
Mrs Gibson carry on en extensive 
trade: they live immediately above 
their place ot business, and keep 
on'y temele servants. In these eir- 
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cumstances, they give handsorie 
dinners to those who are recom- 
mended to them; and Prince Rez- 
zonico, who was so, as well as my- 
Self, must have observed and can 
confirm what I say; and I say it, 
to mark distinctly the character ot 
these men, and of these things, and 
to shew you that our ideas of dig- 
nity and meanness have not the 
sane force among all nations. I 
leave you then to consider, on the 
principles of sound philosophy, whe- 
ther reason is on our side, er on 
that of the Scots. Mrs Gibson, in 
giving me an account of the cestin- 
ation of her ten sons, atter having 
said that the eldest was one of the 
first merchants of Dantzic, that an- 
other was in 2 good line of business 
in the law, with an air of satisiac- 
tion she told me, that two were 
sailors ov board the vessels of the 
East India Company. As it ap- 
peared to me that she was better 
satistied with this profession tha 
with all the rest, [asked her what 
it might lead to, and what was the 
profit which it afforded? She said, 
that, by degrees, they come to have 
the command of a ship, and tha: 
then their fortune was secured ; ani 
that, even without this command, if 
they behaved well ix. the seque', 
they were allowed to carry on some 
speculations in India on their own 
account, by means of which a for- 
tune was often made. To convince 
me finally of the good way in which 
they were, with a dignified and 
complacent air, she observed, that 
as the British nation was supported 
by its strength at sea, @ sailor is one 
of the most respectable characters m 
the nation. 
From these principles, deeply felt, 
and expressed with energy and sin- 
cerity, you may judge what the 
consequences are likely to be; and 
these prinviples are so general, and 
so much approved, that in Scotland, 
more than in England, particularly 
London, 


London, incquality is almost un- 
known. The consequence is, that 
4 man who is vicious, idle, and there- 
fore of doubtful character, is not 
accounted respectable, whatever 
rank or fortune may be his. Mr 


Gibson, with all the mechanical, | 


and, as it were, mercenary trade 
which he exercises, is not a less 
man than any other; he enjoys the 
same consideration as a gentleman 
who lives on the rents of his Jand. 
‘Thus equality between citizens Is an 
vbject which really appears in this 
city; the nobility live distinguished 
ues by their titles: in tone, in eti- 
guette, in ceremony, they are per- 
tectly on a footing with the other 
citizens, because respect, proprie- 
ty of behaviour, and good education, 
is the same in all, 


Extracts from the Chronicle of Fife, 

~ or Diary of John Lamont of 
Newion. Edinburgh, 1810. 4to. 
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(Continued from p. 574.) 
Lady Weyms. 


YHIE Lad 
1652, Apr. | Ww eyms, 
¥yfe, surnamed Phlemen, being the 
Larles second lady, depairted out of 
this ‘life, at the Weyms, without 
children, and was interred ‘the 6 of 
May, att the church of the Weyms. 
She caused her husband give a frie 
discharge to her brother, the Lord 
Phieymen, of her whole tocher, be- 
ing about 20 thous. mark. Scots, be- 
tore any of it was payed to him, so 
that he is not to receive a farthen 
token of it. She caused her hus- 
vand also, and her brother, to gave 
Mr Patricke Gillespie (sometime m. 
of — a band of foure 
thousande marke, to be payed by 
them to the said Mr Pat. She 
caused also a doore to be struken 


throughe the wall of her chamber, 
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for to goe to the wine cellar; for 
she had (as is said by many) a great 
desire after stronge drink, 

The trindes of the KE. of Weyms 
say, that, at her death, he was a 
huader thousand mark worse then 
when he maried her, (and all the 
tyme of ther mariage was enlie twa 
years). 


Ti.colagical Disputation. 


1652, Oct. 12 and 14.—Mr Ja. 
Wood, m. of St Androus, and one 
Mr Browne, an Englishe man, 
preacher to Coll. Fairtax regim. ef 
tuot, did meit at Cuper kirke and 
dispute there, 2 great number of 
peopell being present there. Mr 
Ja. went to the pulpitt and Mr 
Browne to the Kings seate. The 
things controverted were these: |. 
What punishment Adam _ brought 
upon himselie by his fall?) Browne 
tenyporall death onlie ; Mr 
Wood both temporall and eternal! 
ceath. Mr B. Gen. day thou 
eatest thou shalt surelie die’? Mr 
Wood ans. That that was a pairt of 
his punishment, bot not all his pu- 
uishmt ete. Mr Wood: By nature 
we ere the children of wrath. Mr 
Browne affir. that by wrath was 


meant a temperall wrath onlie, etc. 


Y. Wither Christ died for all and 
every one?) Mr Browne affir. tor 
all aid every one; Mr Wood onlie 
for some. Mr Br.: Heb.2.9. The 
word, in the orig. said Mr Wood 
Was xavroc, NON singulis ; 
so that the English translation is 
vitious ther, etc. 3. What worship 
was most proper under the Newe 
Testament? Of the former two 
they spake, bot nothing of this. 
Browne affirmed also that justifica- 
tion might be without faith, and 
called Mr Ja. Wood ane Calvinist, 
at which he was mutch offended, 
and said he was nether Calvinist 
nor Lutherian; (nether desyred to 
be called after man), bot he was a 
Christian. Browne refused to rea- 

son 
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son by way of argument, upon 
which Major Batler, Maj. of Coll. 
Berries rcgim. ericd fourth to Mr 
Jrowue, and teld he perceived hin 

litell confused, and that he was 
obleiged to Mr Wood, who Iabour- 
edto bring him to a method. Mr 
Browne ans. Who meade bim a 


yudge 2? Ma. Butler ans. He was a 
judge for himselle, and he wold be 


a judge. (AMlr Wood hed the far 
best of both dayes, bot Browne 
wold not be convinced ), so at lenth 
Nir Wood contest he pa spent up 
on which Mr Browne eryed out if 
there were any there that wold take 
up newe; upon which Mr Andro 
flinniman, m. of St rose 
uo and said, that the Lord had 
plentie of his servants ther, and 
throwe the land, to defend his 
treath avainst hin, or any the like, 
bot they wold doe nothing wit! hous 
publick call After which, Mr 
Veood said to Mr Browne, that, if 
he nleased to come to St And. he 
sould watt upen him ther, or else 
writte to him, and he seuld writte 
backe, that not a tewe, as were 
there present, bot the whele church, 
might receave edification. Nr 
browne erved out also ii any wold 

stson with him about infant bap- 
Atter the peope!l were dis- 
missed, Mr Browne with a foot cap- 
tame, came to Mr Woods lodging, 
and teok a standing drinke with 


him, and protested, that although 


they were of different judg@ments, 
ye t the vunight not be of ditferent 
affections, and so they pairted. 


Proceedings of Church Courts. 


1649, Sept. 25.—The provinciall 
ass. of Vyte satte at Kirkeckaldie, 
where Mr Johne Magill Elder, mi- 
nister of Philske, in the presbetre) Vv 
otf Cuper, was moderator, and Wal- 
ter Dagleishe, im Dunitermling, 
elerke. ‘Ther was litell or nothing 
of importance done at this assemb. 
enlic a leter trom the Lord Aber- 
Crombe was reade, whrein he de- 


sired, that that rash and grounde- 
leste sclander, tirst invented by him- 
sclfe, (viz. of calling his lady a 
whindite with Sir Mungo Murr: ay), 

might be removed by the hirke Ses. 
sion of Falklande, beeause in this 
towne this report was first ravscd ; 

bot this bustmesse was referred to 
the presbytrey of C upe r: as also the 

businesse ofa gentelman called mine 


jor Osburne, wha was sclande red for 


audaiterie with ane Luphame Ander- 
sone, (a Dumtermling woman borne, 
wha, alier the comittin g of this fact, 
flod to tolland, to shun the consurs 
of the ‘Phis gentehnan cam. 
peircd before them, bot att leath his 
busmes was referred backe to the 
presbytrey of Dumfermling. ‘This 
after the sitting ‘of thre 
sessions, did ryse.  Elspo Bell was 
spoken of also for her adultorous 

carlace, bot referred to the session 
of Markinshe. 

1653, Sept. 27.—The provineiail 
assemblice of Fyfe satt att St An- 
drous, where Mr Robert Blaire, 
minister of St cAndrous, was mo- 
derator, Mr Samuell 
presented a peaper to the modera 
tor, relatting to the sinns of the 
Ministries bot it was not accepted 
upon the refusall of it some words 
passed betuixt Mr Samuel) Ruther- 
joord and the said Mr Robert Blaire, 
anent the publicke busines. About 
the close of this meiting, two Eng- 
lish officers came in to the place 
where they satt; the judicatory cn- 
quired if they had come in with a 
purpose to sitt and voice with them ? 
they ansuered, not; but onlie they 
were commanded to come in te 
heare and sie, and that they acted 
nothing in prejudice of the comen- 
wealth. They ansuered that they 
had not so nnitch as once nominated 
the comon-wealth since they satt 
downe ; and that they (me “aning the 
Engish officers ) were the first thal 
spake of the comon-wealth and nui 
the assemblic. They appointed 2 
Visitation tor Cuper and Creiche, 

ane 
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and some brethren to corresponde 
with Angus and Stratherne. 

1657, Sept. 29.—The provincial 
assembly of Fyff satt att Cuper, 
were Mr James Wood, minister of 
St Androus, preached; Mr Alexr. 
Baltoure, minister of Epty, was cho- 
sen moderator. Mr Lary Sinith, 
minister of Beath, was challenged 
{or insufficiency by some, bot he 
was approven, and received ampell 


testimony by the said assembly ot 
his sufficiency for that charge. Mr 


David Orme, iminister of Mony- 
meale, was chalenged for labouring 
of some land that he hath att the 
Newbroughe, vs diverting him trom 
bis calling, so that the assembly de- 
syred hin to desist from labouring 
of it any more; which he ‘told he 
was minded to doe, and was already 
looking out for a tennant for it. 
Also, Mr Hary Wilkie, minister of 


657 
there shall be any more of this time 
will declaire). As tor Duries and 
Mr Alexr. Monerifs busines, some 


were appointed to conter with them, 


viz. Doe. Colvill, Doctor Balfoure, 
with some ministers, and it was re- 
ferred to the 17th of November 1657, 
till which time this assembly was ad- 
journed. The assembly rose on 
Wednesday after, being the 30 Sept. 
at night. The 17th of November 
the assembly mett againe, bot be- 
cause they were not frequentiy con- 
veined, they dissolved within ane 
houre or two therafter. 

1662, Oct. 14.—The first dioce- 
sian assembly that we had since thir 
late trowbels, mett at St Androus, 
where the Archbishope, Mr James 
Sharpe, did preach; his text was 
Heing end- 
ed, they mett, where the said Arch- 
bishope was moderator: and he did 


Wevms, was challenged for some 
speches that were not seimly on a 


choose Mr George Ogilbie, minister 
of Pitmoge, (formerly a rigide pro- 


Sabaths night, that he spake before 
some honourabell persons, and for 
some things that were done at his 
daughters mariage, ete.; of all which 
he was cleared. Bot in the meane 
time he desyred on word of the mo- 
derator, and said, he thanked God 
he was nether a complyer with ene- 
mics, nor yet a pluralist, pentioner, 
nor a polititian ; and that he might 
say with Joseph, that which was in- 
tended for his hurt, God had turn- 
ed it for his good. Bot some were 
fended with these expressions, and 
Mr Johne Magill, minister of Cuper, 
rose up and said, Moderator, these 
words sould be taken notice ofi, 
tor they are spoken with reflexioa 
upon some absent; (meaning Mr 
Robert Blair, who was supposed to 
be the man that had put Mr Hary 
Wilkie upon the stage, and at that 
tine was absent from the assembly ). 
Bot Mr Hary Wilkie, after that, 
professed that he did not meane of 
“ny particular person, bot only said 
to cleare himse'fe. (Whithe 
September 1810. 


3 


No Bishope no King. 


tester), to be his clerke of the said 
judicatory. After that the roll was 
catled, and the persons both present 
and absent were marked according- 
ly. About this tvme ther was ane 
order emitted by his Majesties se- 

ret counsell, discharging ail mini- 
sters, admitted or transported, that 
wold not submitt, since An. 1649, 
or therby, to the present episcopal 
government, both ab oilicio and be- 
neficio, and withall to remove out 
off the presbetries where formerly 
they had ther residence, till further 
orders. His sermon was very lovall, 
wnd told that his judgement was, 
that episcopacy was Juris Divim, 
The 
first word he spake after he was mo- 
derator, was, I am that I am by the 
grace of God and the bountie of his 
Maiestie. When the roll was call- 
ing, he desyred the clerke to marke 
exactlie the absents, that he mighi 
send their names to the cownsell att 
Edeaboroughe. He discharged the 
lecture before sermon, and establish - 
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ed the pubdlick reading of the Scrip- 
ture ovine in the ehurch till the nu- 
mister sould enter. The delcife, ate 
bapusine, was againe apporited to 
be said, and Glory vo the Father to 
besung. Tie appointed Mr Andro 
Flinnyman to be moderator of St 
Androus presbetric, (bot they were 
uo more to be called a presbetrie, 
bot brethren of the precinke). Mr 
Alexander Balfoure, of Cuper pres- 
betrie, Mr George Ogilbie, tormer- 
fy mentioned, for Kirkekaldie, Mr 
Walter Bruce for Dumtermling, Mr 
Androw Ailecke for Dundie, till the 
nixt meiting, which was appointed 
1663. As for kirke sessions, he 
conmanded the minister of the 
wp to name fowre or five whom 
re thought fittest for that employ- 
ment, bot to be sparing of censures 
till chey first acquainted him ther- 
with. All that were present at this 
meiting of the presbetrie of St An- 
drows, were only about 5 or 6, viz. 
Mr Andro Hinnyman, Doctor Col- 
ven, and Mr Walter Cornrie att St 
Androws, My Joha Middleton at 
Leuchars, Mr Alexander Edwarde 
att Craill, Mr Robert Weilkie att 
St Monence; 8 or 10 absent of Cu- 
per presbetrie; divers ministers out 
of Angus were present. 


Vistiation of Assembly. 


1649, (from the middest of Sept. 
to the middest of October).—The 
visitation apointed (by the forsaide 
Generall Assemblic), for Angus and 
Mernes, satte at the places apoint- 
ed. Att which meittmg Mr Andro 
Cant, minister att Aberdeine, was 
moderator. The visitors apointed 
to severall actual ministers texts 
that they might heare them, some 
of which had beine in the ministric 
jor the space of 20 or 24 yeares. 
During the sitting of this meitting, 
ther was about eghteine ministers 
deposed, and tive suspended, (two 
whieh number did apeale to the 


Gener. Assemb.) The causes of 
ther depocitiones werre, insullicien- 
tor the ministries famishing of 
congregations; silence in the tyine 
of the lJeatte engagement 
Englande; corruptions in life aad 
dectrine; malignancic, drukennes, 
2nd subdseriving of a divisive band, 
oud sucn dike. At this tyme, Mr 
Jemes Lanumonth, minister at Kin- 
nettels, was deposed; aud Mr Johne 
Lyndsay, ane olde man, was depos- 
ed, for adultrie and tornicatione, 
which werre proven agaist hin. 
They purposed againe to returne 
thither in March 1650, 


1662, Dee.—Ponteus, the moute- 
bancke, was now the third tyme in 


Scotland, viz. 1. in Anno 1688; 


in Anno 1643; and now in Anno 
1662 and 1663. Every tyme he 
had his publicke stage erected, and 
sold thereon his droggs to the peo- 
pell: the first tyme for lib, the 
2. tyme tor | lib. Os., the thrid for 
18 pence. Hach tyme he had his 
peopel! that played on the scattold, 
one ay plaving the toole, and ane 
other leaping and dancing on the 
rope, ete. ‘The two fast tymes he 
was hire, both his printed peapery 
and his droggs were one and thet 
sane. ‘The Jast tyme he was hire, 
he was at Edenboroughe, Stirling, 
Glasgow, Perth, Cuper ct Fyfe, and 
St Androus, and in the end of Deer 
and the two pait of Januar 1663, he 
aid his stage, at one and the same 
tyme, at Cuper and St Androus, 
viz. at St Androus on Moneday anc 
Saterday, and att Cuper on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday. 
About the same tyme, ane other 
montebancke, a High German, that 
came to this kingdome, that had the 
like sports and commodities for to 
gaine money. He was att Eden- 
boroughe in likemaner twyse, as al- 
so at Aberdeine and Dundie; he 
Tikewyse had the leaping and flying 

rope ; 
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yope; Viz. comeing dewne ane high 
tow, and his head altheway downe- 
ward, his armes and feite holden out 
all the tyinie ; and this he did divers 
itt one afternoone. 


( To be continued.) 


— 


Defence of the Proposal to erect a 
Monument to Ramsay. 


To the Editor. 


SiR, 
THE same love of truth, and the 
same “ regard for genius, and 
every thing that can encourage it,” 
that inspired your correspondent’s 
cemarks on the proposal for erecting 
a monument to Ramsay, produced 
the proposal itself. It is not, there- 
fore, without surprise, that [ see 
myselé charged with endeavouring 
to impose upon the public. 
Had your correspondent confined 
himself to the statement and illus- 
tration of the faets which he has ad- 
vanced, L should not probably have 
troubled you with any repiy ; but as 
he has not only questioned the ac- 
curacy of my facts, but seemed to 
arraign the iutegrity of my inten- 
tons, cannot allow his observa- 
tions to pass unnoticed. 
After quoting a sentence of the 


. . . . 
OONOXIOUS Paper in question, which 


laments that there has been no pro- 
per monument yet erected to Rem- 
say, your correspondent very grave- 
ly informs you, that there is “ a 
house on the Castle hill of the Me- 
troplis, built by the poet himself, 
which has been called from him, 
Ramsay Lodge!’ Does not the 
same thing happen every day with 
men who have no pretensions to ei- 
ther learning or genius, or any one 
quality that can make them remark- 
able?) And will your correspondent 
Venture to say, that the like would 
not have happened to any other 
man, had he Built the conspicuous 
house he mentions? Indeed this is 
“2 henowr (if se it can be called) 


within the reach of every opulent 
tradesman. Surely this poet never 
dreamed, when he reared Rainsay 
Lodge tor the accommiodation of his 
son, that posterity would be teld to 
regard it as own 
am not fond of personalities, or of 
asperity of remark, otherwise 1 
might perhaps here tind occasion for 
some of your correspondent’s favour- 
ite ternis—absurdity and imposition. 

As to the obelisk on Pennyeuick 
estate, it was erected, suppose, 
by an individual, and cannot affect 
my former statement, as it does got 
answer the purpose of a public mo- 
nument; which, while it commemo- 
rates the departed bard, commemo- 
rates also the teeling of the public. 

Your correspondent’s next attack 
is directed against the “ savage 
spot” at the head of Glencross wa- 
ter; or, as he will have it, the spu- 
rious Habbies How. I am happy 
to inform him, | have eyes in my 
head, and have long observed that 
there is little resemblance between 
the * savage spot” and the deserip- 
tion given of it in the Gentle Shep- 
herd; but, as L know the controver- 
sy concerning the real scene to be 
by no means decided, I think the 
probable opinion is, that the poet 
ewailed himself of a poetical licence, 
and invested it with charms that ex- 
isted only in his ewn imagination. 
And if we may judge from appear- 
ances, this appears to be the pre- 
vailing belief; tor, notwithstanding 
what your correspondent has boldly 
stated to the contrary, the place 
continues to be visited by crowds of 
every description. 

Nor is Habbies How so savage 
and disagreeable as it is described. 
It is true you cannot there behold 
much of the beautiful, but still you 
have a sprinkling of the sublime, and 


‘the novel and pastoral scene, joined 


to an idea (neither uncommon nor 
absurd) awaken in the mind of the 
spectator such pleasing associations, 
and present to fancy such a picture 
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of the days of other vears, as is not 
perhaps to be attained amidst all the 
** coinciding scenery of the classic 
Esk. 

Hoping you will favour this letter 
with a place in an early number ‘of 
your useful Miscellany, 

Tam Snr, 
Your very obedient servant, 
J. M’D. 
Roslin, Aug. 12, 1810. 


Speciinens of the nal Cade of China. 
Prom Tsa-ising-leu-lee ; being the 
Fundamental Laws, &e. of that 

: pubseshed at Pekin, and 
Translated by Sir George T. Staun- 
ton, Bart—4to. London, 1S10. 


Lendin Wives or Daughters on 
hire. 


\ HOEVER lends any one of his 

wives to be hired as a tempo- 
rary wite, shall be punished with 
SOblows. Whoever lends his dk augh- 
ter, in ike manner, shall be punish- 
ed with 60 blows; the wile or 
daughter, in such cases, shall not 
be held responsible. 

Whoever, falsely representing any 
of his wives as his. sister, gives her 
away In marriage, shall receive 100 
blows; and the wife consenting 
‘hereto, shall be punished with sO 
biows. 

Those who knowingly receive in 
marriage the wives, or hire for a 
limited time, the wives or daughters 
of others, shall participate egually 
in the aforesaid punishment; and 
the parties thus unkawtully connect- 
ed shall be separated ; the daughter 
shall be returned to her parents, and 
the wiie to the family to which she 
originally belonged ; the pecuniary 
consideration in each case shall be 
forfeited to government. Those 
who ignorantly receive such persons 
iM Marriage, contrary to the laws, 
shall be excused, and recover the 
amount of the marriage presente. 


Marriage during the legal period of 


Mourning. 


If any man or woman enter into 
an equal marriage during the legal 
period of mourning for a dee eased 
parent, or any widow enters into 
a second and equal marriage, with- 
in the legal period of mourning for 
a deceased husband, the offending 
party shail be punished with 100 
blows. 


Marriage between Persons hai wing the 
same Famil Name. 


Whenever persons having the 
same tamily nome intermarry, the 
parties, and the contractor of thi 
marriage, shall each receive 60 
blows, and the marri iage being nul! 
and void, the man and woman shall 
be separated, and the marriage pre- 
sents forfeited to government. 


Marriage with Absconded Females. 


Whoever receives and marries 2 
female criminal, who had absconded 
from the fear of punishment, shall, 
whether she had been previously 
married or not, be punishable to the 
full extent of the crime such female 
had committed, setting aside only 
the aggravation of two degrees, to 
which she is liable from her being 2 
fugitive, and with the reduction of 
one degree when the offence of the 
female is of a nature to. be punish- 
able with death. The marnage 
shall moreover be annulled, and the 
parties separated, unless the female 
was prey tously single, and obtains 
the benefit of a special or genera! 
pardon. When the person marrying 
a criminal fugitive had been ignorant 
of the circumstance of her being 
such, he shall be excused. 


Marriage with Female Musicians ang 
Comedians. 

If any clerk of government, either 
in the civil or military departments, 
marries, as his first or other wite, @ 
female musician or comedian, he shall 
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be punished with 60 blows, and the 
marriage bemg null and void, the 
fomale shall be sent back to her 
parents, and rendered incapable of 
returning to her profession, Phe 
marriage present shall be forfeited 
to government. 

If the son or grandson, being the 
heir of any officer of government, 
having hereditary rank, commits 
this offence, he shall suffer the same 
punishment ; and whenever he suc- 
ceeds to the inheritance, his paren- 
tal honours shall descend to him 
under a reduction of one degrce. 
Care of Tombs of Distinguished Per- 

SONALCS. 

The sepulchral monuments of 
ancient emperors and princes, and 
also the tombs of saints, sages, 
faithful ministers, and other illus- 
irious individuals, shall be carefully 
preserved by the officers of the dis- 
trict in which they are situated, and 
no person shall presume, on pain of 
receiving a punishment of 60 blows, 
to feed cattle, cut wood, er guide 
the plough in the places where the 
remains of such distinguished per- 
sonages are deposited. 


Preparation of Medicines and Pro- 
vistons for the 

If any physician inadvertently 

prepares and mixes the medicines 
destined for the use of his Imperial 
Majesty, in any manner that is not 
sanctioned by established practice, 
or does not accompany thei witha 
proper description and directions, 
he shall be punished with 100 blows. 
If the ingredients are not genuine, 
and well chosen, as wellas carefully 
compounded, the physician shail be 
punished with 69 blows. 
_ If the cook employed in prepar- 
ing the Imperial repasts, introduce 
any prohibited ingredients into the 
dishes by inadvertence, he shall be 
punished with 100 blows. 

If any of the articles of liquid or 
solid food are not clean, he shall be 


punished, with 80 blows. If they 
are not genuine and properly se- 
lected, with 60 blows ; and, lastly, 
it the cook does not ascertain the 
quality of the dishes by tasting, he 
shall be puished with 50 blows. 

‘The superintending and dispens- 
ing officers, shall, in each case, re- 
spectively be punished two degrees 
less severely than the cook and the 
physician. 

if either the superintending or 
dispensing officer, or the cook, intro~ 
duces into his Majesty’s kitchen any 
unusual drug er article of food, he 
shali be punished with 100 blows, 
and compelled to swallow the same. 


Possession and Concealment of Pro- 
hibited Books and Instruments. 
Any private householders or mas- 

ter of a family, who secretly keeps 

in his possession celestial mages, 
instruments for explaining and pour- 
traying the celestial bodies, astrelo- 
gical books, books for caleulating 
good and bad fortune, or other books 
which are prohibited, or portraits. 
representations of former emperors 
and kings, otticial seals cut in gold 
or in gems, or any similar articles, 
which private individuals cannot 
lawfully use or possess, shall, it he 
does not voluntarily surrender up 
the same to government, be punish- 
ed with 100 blows, and be held an- 
swerable for the payment of a five 
of 10 leang, or ounces, of silver, 

which sum shall be bestowed as 2 

reward on the informer. 

The aforesaid articles shall, in 
every case, be forfeited to govern- 
inent. 


Attendance on Superiore 
in Raak. 


When the superior officers of 


Government, or other officers charg- 
ed with a special imission by the Em- 
peror, are proceeding through anv 
part of the empire, if any of the 
members or officers of the severa! 
tribunals and departments of gevern- 
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ment in the districts through which 
they pass, proceed beyond the wails 
of their respective cities, either to 
meet them, when approaching, or to 
accompany them, when Cepzrting, 
they shall be punished with GO blows. 

Whoever authorises or allows such 
honorary attendance to be paid 
him, imstead of taking cognizance 
of it as unlawful procedure, shall be 
equally punishable. 


Sumptuary Lares, relative to Dress 
and Habitation. 

The houses, apartments, carri- 
aces, dress, furniture, and other 
articles uscd by the officers of go- 
vernment, and by the people in ge- 
neral, shall be contormable to the 
established rules and gradations. 
Accordingly, any individual who 
possesses such article for use, con- 
trary to these rules and gradations, 
shall, if an officer of government, be 
punished with 100 blows, deposed 
from his office, and rendered in- 
capable of future service ; if a pri- 
vate Individual is guilty of this ot- 
fence, the master of the family in 
which the article is used shali be 
punished with 50 blews. In both 
cases the offending party shall be 
required to rectify the article in the 
manner the regulations prescribe. 
The artilicer shall also, in both cases, 
be hable to 50 blows, woless he shall 
have surrendered himself volun- 
tarily, in which case he shall be 
pardoned, but not in any case re- 
warded. 


New ot to observe and note the Celes- 
Anncarances. 
iy 

Whatever concerns the science of 
the celestial bodies, such asthe sun, 
the moon, toc five planets, the 
twenty-cight principal, and other 
constellations ; and also the obseerva- 
tion of the celestial appearances, 
such as eclipses, metcors, comets, 
and the lke, being the province of 
the astronomical board at Pekin, if 
they pegiect duly to observe and 


mark the time of the celestial aps 
pearances, in order to report them 
to bis Imperial Majesty, they shall 
be punished with 60 blows for sucls 
ounsston. 


Conjrrers and Fortune-teliers pro- 
/ Prophesying Public 

[It shell not be allowed to con- 


jurors aid tortune-tellers to frequent 


the houses of any c.vil or military 
officer of government whatever, un- 
der the pretence of prophesying to 
Chem impending national calamities 
or successes, and they shall, upor 
every such offence, receive a punis}y 
ment of 100 blows. This law’ shall 
not, however, be understood to pre- 
vent them from telling the fortunes 
and casting the wativities of indi- 
viduals by the stars, in the usual 
manner. 


Lyading the Duty, concealtis 
the Occaston of Mourning. 

Ifa son, on receiving information 
of the death of a father or ioticr, 
or a wile receiving hiicrimation of 
the death of her husband, suppresses 
such intelligence, end emits to go 
into lawful mourning for the deceas 
ed, such neglect shall be punished 
with 60 blows, and one yexr’s 
banishment ; 1° a son or wile enters 
into mourning in a lowfal manner, 
but, previous te the expiration of the 
term, discards the mourning habit, 
and, forgetful cf the loss sustaimec, 
plays upon musical instruments, aod 
partakes of festivities, the punish- 
ment shall ameunt, for cuch offence, 
to SO blows. 

Whoever, on receiving inform. 
tick of the death of any oiher re- 
lation, in the first degree, than the 
above mentioned, euppresses the no- 
tice of it, and omits to mourn, shall 
be punished with 50 blows ; if, pre- 
vious to the expiration of the leg:! 
period of mourning for such reli 
tion, any person casts away the 
mourning habit, and resumes his 

wonted 


; 

\ 


Chinese 


wonted amusements, lie shall be 
vunished wit 59 blows. 

Wien avy onicer, or other person 
in the eipley of government, has 
received of the death 
of his father or mother, in conse- 
quence of which iatelhgeace, he ts 
bound to retire from office during 
the peried of mourning, Uy inorder 
to avoid such retirement, he taisely 
represents the deceased to have been 
his grandfather, grandmother, uncle, 
aunt, or cousin, he suall suffer the 
punishment of 100 blows, be de- 
posed from office, and rendered in- 
capable of again entering into the 
pudlic service. 

Regulations of Country Festivals. 

Among the inhabitants ef villages 
end country districts, who assuciate 
together, there is an established rule 
ot precedence and seniority at their 
golem feasts, and there are certain 
forms preseribed; whoever disre- 
vards either the one or the other, 
shall be punished with 50 blows fer 
a's misconduct. 


{10 be concluded in our next.) 


Uh nese Gazette; beine a Narrative 
Operations, dated 23d 
April 1800. 


{From the same. } 


general of the im- 

* perial forces, humbly presents 
iis report, to inform his majesty of 
tue operations of the army against 
the rebels, during several days suc- 
cessively; in which the enemy was 
aitached, and the divisions led by 
‘ay-tien-guen, and Kiay-ky-siun, 
€atirely routed, and the remainder 
pursued with great slaughter and 
rect. The circumstances will be 
found detailed in tlic following re- 
port, which is forwarded by express. 

The engagement that took place 
at Pe-kia-trin, with the five columns 
of the rebels who attempted to ferd 
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GOS 
the river at that place,—the slaugh- 
ter that ensued,—the capture of the 
Jeuders, Chin-to-fang, and ‘Tsay- 
tien-bin, and the subsequent retreat 
of the cuemy, though continuing to 
watch our motions, have already 
been stated to vour majesty. 7 

1 lost no time in leading th: 
troops according to the traces lel 
by the rebels, from Iso-tune, 
wards San-ma-quan, and reached 
that station on the Yd of the sd 
moon: the seouts whom Thad ap- 
pointed to reconugitre the position 
of the enciny, then gave us notice 
that they were lodged in censider- 
able force in the wood of 
yew.  Tlavpe advanced thither, 
pursuant to the information received, 
we were suddenty attacked by a 
body of the rebels, consisung of 
cavalry and infantry, who rushed 
upon us from tour diferent quarters 
with much clamour and impetuosity: 
the onset was received with firmness 
and courave by our troops, and up- 
wards of three hundred of the ene- 
my fell ia the first encounter, four 
hundred suiiered the sau tate in 
the skirmishes and partiil engage- 
ment tha: ensued, aud w. ich lasted 
tour hours, until the rebels seemed 
no longer capable of opposing any 
resistance. In the course of the 
action, the Colonel Ly-tsurg-tsu 
was wounded by a spear, and fel} 
from his horse; he nevertheless con- 
tinted to lead the troops on toot, 
and greatly contributed towards the 
victory that ensued, ‘The force of 
the rebels being imuch broken by 
this defeat, they hastily dispersed to 
their fastnesses, and concealed sta- 
tions. During the action, several 
oificers, and one hundred and twen- 
ty three privates, of the enemy, were 
taken alive. The officers were put 
to death in torment, as the law di- 
rects; but such of the couutry peo- 
ple, to the number of several hun- 
dreds, who appeared to have been 
forcibly detained by the rebels, and 
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on that account to have fallen into 
eur hands, we suffered to depart un- 
molested. 

On the following day, I recon- 
ducted the treops to their former 
station at Chung-wha, and immedi- 
ately atter learned from the recon- 


noitring party, that a large body of 
the rebels was colleeted on the hull 


Mia-ti-hang. I encamped, there- 
lore, next day with the army, in a 
spot LO or 30 lee (two or three 
leagues) nearer to the rebels, whose 
force we now learned to exceed in 
cavalry and infantry taken together, 
ten thousand men; this army we 
tound to be regularly disposed on 
tie opposite dectivity of the hill. 

! then determined to divide the 
imperial army into four principal di- 
visions, the first consisting of the 
Chinese and Tartar cavalry, under 
the command of the officers ‘Tsay- 
chung-ho, Ly-chao-tsee and others,to 
attack the enemy trom the bridge 
Lo-yang, towards Tao-kai-kia; the 
sqcond division, Consisting exclusive- 
ly of regular troops, cavalry and in- 
tantry, and commanded by O-ho- 
pao, Ma-ur-quen, and others, to en- 
gage the enemy trom Hay-chany- 
pu, towards Elo-she-pa: the third, 
consisting partly of the regulars, and 
partly of the provincial volunteers, 
under the command of the officers 
Nun-chun, O-mew-le-tay, and others 
to engage trom the village Pay- 
tang-shy towards Lung-tse-quan; the 
fourth and division, consisting 
of the remainder of the regular 
iroops, together with the countr 
militia, and commanded by myself, 
in conjunction with the officers Ta- 
lo-chiny-o, O-to-she, and others, to 
attack the enemy by the direct 
road. 

{After relating in detail the va- 
rious skirmishes and partial encoun- 
ters that ensued in each division, in 
consequence of the rebels having 
avoided a regular engagement, the 
general proceeds to state, that] at 
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this time, a man who announced 
himself to be a native of the district, 
and to have just escaped from the 
hands of the reheis, to 
give information that the rebel tort 
at Tsi-lin-koo was not defended by 
more than three hundred and tiity 
men, and that those few were whol- 
lv unprovided with fire arms. Ie 
offered also to conduct the arny to 
the spot. The channel through 
which we received this intelligence 
rendered it extremely doubtful and 
suspicious ; I ordered the informer 
to be detained, but, nevertheless, 
proceeded with the army towards 
the place that he had indicated to 
Us. 

Qn a nearer approach to Tsi-lin- 
koo, I sent a detachment to explore 
the surrounding country, in order 
to guard against a surprise from 
troops inambush. The rebels, in- 
ram 4 received us with a brisk fire 
of musketry and cannon, accompa: 
nied with vollies of stones, and their 
attack was altogether uncommonly 
savage and impetuous. Our troops, 
however, kept their ground without 
being in the smallest degree intimt- 
dated or disordered. 

At the same time, all the other 
parties of the rebels whose strata- 
gems had been likewise discovered 
by the troops I had detached for 
that purpose, rushed out from their 
hiding places, and joined in the at- 
tack; a severe conflict ensued, in 
which the officers Ly-chao-tsee 
Mey-yn, and others, behaved with 
great gallantry and intrepedity. In 
this action, upwards of five hundred 
of the enemy were killed, and sever- 
al taken prisoners, and the rest 
driven back to the mountains. Up- 
wards of tour hundred of those who 
retreated were afterwards killed im 
the pursuit. Two or three leaders oi 
the rebels, and many others of a 
mean rank were captured, together 
with two pieces of cannon, and a 
large assortinent of standards, scy- 

pietars, 
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metars, swords, and the like, and 
many horses, asses, and other ani- 
mals. But the most important ad- 
vantage obiained was, that of taking 
alive the general of the rebels, 
Tsay-tien-yuer, who we afterwards 
discovered to be one of their prin- 
cipal leaders, and instigator. The 
prisoner being interrogated, contes- 
sed that about two months ago, 
finding his army to be ul supplied 
with the means of subsistence in the 
province of Se-chuen, he resolved 
to pass over with his adherents into 
the provinces of Shen-sy, and Kan- 
too, and, that having collected a 
sufficient number of boats for that 
purpose, he had crossed the inter- 
vening river in the night time, with 
an army of between thirty and forty 
thousand men, little expecting the 
vigorous resistance that was after- 
wards opposed to his progress. In 
subsequent engagements, all his 
brothers fell in the ficld of battle, 
and he was himself wounded with 
an arrow. He added, that not a- 
bove five generals of the rebels still 
kept the field, and that these were 
destitute both of talents and experi- 
ence. 

By this confession, we are con- 
vinced that this is the same leader 
who has so notoriously been at the 
head of the troops of the rebels for 
these last five years, to the great 
detriment and depopuiation of the 
provinces of Shen-sy and Se-chuen, 


and to the sacrifice of the lives of 


many valuable officers and meu be- 
longing to the imperial armies; but 
Heaven no longer permits the perpe- 
‘ration of these enorniities, and is 
pleased to deliver him up to our 
hands, an event that must have been 
earnestly desired by all ranks of 
your majesty’s faithful subjects. 
have not failed to publish, re- 
Peatedly, your majesty’s imperial 
maniiesto addressed to all the well 
“sposed inhabitants who may have 
kad the misfortune ta have been 
September 1810. 


A 


compelled or seduced to associate 
with the rebels, and declaring a free 
pardon to all such as awake troi 
their deluston, and renounce their 
errors, and likewise promising to 
furnish them with the means of thet 
former habitations and protesston:. 

I have, moreover, thought it ex- 
pedient to send the rebel chief to 
Quav-lung, viceroy of the province, 
that by his Excellency’s orders, he 
may be sent round with a strong es- 
cort, and exposed to public view at 
all the principal towns and places of 
public resort in this part of the em- 
pire, in order that, on the one hand, 
your majesty’s faithful subjects may 
‘i henceforward relieved from: the 
terror and alarm which the known 
cunning and ferocity of this man 
was calculated to excite, and that, 
on the other hand, the hopes and 
reliance which the  maleontents 
were wont to place on the talents 
and sagacity of their former leader, 
may every where be blasted and 
overthrown. 

I finaliy recommend to yeur ma- 
jesty’s gracious favour and bounty, 
all those who have honourably dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour 
and abilities in the late engage- 
tients, and am happy, at the same 
time, to observe, that the loss of 
lives which these victeries have cost 
to your majesty’s officers and troops, 
is extremely inconsiderable. 


Imperial rept 


The gracious favour of heaven,— 
the protecting influence of our an- 
ce:tors,—the fidelity and unanimi- 
ty of our officers, and the valour of 
our troops, have all conspired ip 
obtaining for us these victories, and 
in aifecting the overthrow of a most 
dangerous and wicked leader of the 
rebellion. ‘The prospect this atiords 
of a speedy pacification of our pro- 
vinces of Se-chuen and Shen-sy, 1s 
highly consolatory to us, and ieni- 
nishes our self-condemnation for the 

previous 
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previous sufferings of our faithful 
subjects in these parts. 


of Mr Erskine (row Lord 
Erskine), in Defence of Lord 
George Gordon.* From Ridgway’s 
Collection of Ersxine’s Speeches. 
London, 1810. 


TLEMEN, I feel myself en- 
titled to expect, both trom you 
and from the Court, the greatest in- 
duleence and attention ; I am, in- 
deed, a greater object of your com- 
passion, “than even my noble friend 
whom [ am defending. He rests 
secure In Conscious Innocence, and 
in the well-placed assurance, that it 
can suffer no stain in your 
not so with me: T stand before you 
a troubled, fam afraid a ewi/iy, man, 
in havive presumed to aceept of the 
awiel task, which Tam now called 
upon to pe: ‘form—a task, which my 
learned triend who kas spoken he- 
fore mie, thoneh he has justly risen, 
by extr. hordinary capacity and ex- 
perience, to the highest rank in his 
profession, has spoke n of with that 
distrust and diffidence, which be- 


comes every Christian in a cause of 


blood. Uf Mr Kenyon has stich feel- 
ings, What nuit mine be? Alas! 
Gentlemen, who am [?—a young 
man of little experience, unused to 
the bar of criminal courts, and sink- 
mer under the dreadful conscious- 
of my defects. have, how- 
ever, this consolation, that no igno- 
renee nor inattention on my part, 
can possibly prevent vou from see- 
ny, under the direction of the 
Judges, that the Crovn has esta- 
blished no case of treason. 
Gentlemen, the enly overt act 
charged in the inlfictment is—the 
assembling: the multitude, which we 
all of us remember went up with the 
Petition of the associated Protestants 


As this eloquent speech is too jong 
he inverted entire, we have on! 


on the second day oflast June ; and, 
in addressing myself to a humane 
and sensible jury ot Englishmen, sit- 
ting in judgment on the life of a fel- 
low citizen, more especially under 
the direction of a Court so filled as 
this is, I apes I need not remind 
vou, that the perposes of that inulti- 
tude, as originally assembled on 
that day, an: d the purposes and acts 
of him who assembled then, are the 
sole objects of investigation; and 
that all the dismal consequences 
which followed, and which n: aturally 
link themselves with this subject in 
the firmest minds, must be alto- 
gether cut off, und abstracted from 
your than the 
evidence warrants their admission. 
Indeed, if the evidence had been 
co-extensive with these conse- 
quences it had been proved 
that the same multitude, eader the 
direction of Lord dieorge Gordon, 
had atterwards attacked the Bank, 
broke open the prisons, and sei 
London in a contlagration, should 
not now be addressing you. De 
ine the justice to believe, that Lam 
neither so foolish as to imagine | 
could have detended hin, nor se 
wrofligate as to wish it if 1 could, 
but when it has appear ed, not only 
by the evidence in the cause, but by 
the evidence of the thing 
THE ISSUES OF LIPE, WHICH MAY 
BE CALLED THE EVIDENCE OF HFa- 
ven, that these drcadtul events were 
either entirely unconnected with the 
asscinbling of that niultitude to at- 
tend the petition of the Protestants, 
or, at the very worst, the unforesecn, 
undesigned, umabetted, and deepiy 
regretted Consequences or it, con- 
the s¢ and solemnity 
of this trial sink and dwindle away. 
Only abstract trem your minds ail 
that misfortune, accident, and the 
wickedness of ethers have brought 
upon the scene; and the cause re- 
quires no advocate. When say 
that it requires no advocate, I meau 


that it requires BO argument to 
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screen it from the guilt of dreason, 
For though pertectly con- 
vinced of the purity of my noble 
friend’s intentions, .yet T am not 
bound to defend his prudence, nor 
to set it up as a pattern for imita- 
tion; since you are not trying him 
for imprudence, tor indisereet zeul, 
or far want of foresight and preeau- 
tion, but for a deliberate and mali- 
cious predetermination to overpower 
the and government of lis 
country, by HOSTILE, REBELLIOUS 
PORCE. 

The indictment, therefore, first 
charges, that the multitude, assem- 
bled on the 2d ot Jane, © were 
‘armed and arrayed in a warlike 
‘manner?’ which, indeed, if it had 
emitted to charge, we should not 
have troubled you with any defence 
at all, because no judgment could 
have been given on so detective an 
indietment; for the statute never 
meant to put an unarmed assembiy 
ot citizens on a footing with armed 
eebellion; and the crime, whatever 
it is, must always appear on the re- 
cord to warrant the judgment o7 the 
Court. 

It is certainty trae, that it has 
been held to be matter ef evidence, 
ani dependent on 
waat numbers, or species of equip- 
ment and order, though not the re- 
gular equipment and order of sol- 
ders, shall constitute an army, so 
as to maintain the averment in the 
indictment of a warlike array ; and 
likewise, what kinds of violence, 
though not pointed at the king’s 
person, or the existence of the go- 
vernment, shall be construed to be 
wer against the king. Dut as it has 
never yet been maintained in argu- 
ment, in any court of the kingdom, 
or even speculated upon in theory, 
that a multitude, without either 


weapons offersive or defensive of 


any sort or kind, ard yet not sup- 
plying the want of them by such 
acts of violence, as multitudes sufh- 


607 
ctently great can achieve without 
them, was a hostile array within the 
statute ; as tt has never been assert- 
ed by the wildest adventurer in 
constructive treasen, that a multi- 
tude, armed with nothing, threat- 
ening nothing, and doing nothing, 
was an army levying war; [am 
entitled to say, that the evidence 
does not support the first charge in 
the indictment; but that, on the 
contrary, it is manifestly false :— 
false in the knowledge of the crown, 
which prosecutes it; false in the 
knowledge of every man in London, 
who was not bedridden on Friday 
the 2d of June, and who saw the 
peaceable demeanour of the asso- 
ciated Protestants. 

Gentlemen, it is already in proof 

before you, (indeed it is now a 
matter of orn that an act of 
Parliament passed in the session of 
i778, for the repeal of certain re- 
stvictions, which the policy of our 
ancestors had inyposed upon the 
toman Catholic religion, to pre- 
vent its extension, and to render its 
limited toleration harniless ; restric- 
tions, imposed xoé because our an- 
cestors took upon them to pro- 
nounce that faith to be offensive to 
God, but because it was incom- 
patible with good faith to man; 
being utterly inconsistent with alle- 
giance to a Protestant govern- 
ment, from their oaths and obli- 
gations, to which it gave them not 
only a release, but a crown otf 
glory, as the reward of treachery 
anil treason. 

It was indeed with astonishment, 
that I heard the Attorney-General 
stigmatize those wise regulations of 
our patriot ancestors with the title 
of factious and cruel impositions on 
the consciences and liberties of their 
iellow-citizens.-—Gentiemen, they 
were ot the time wise and salutary 
regulations; regulations to which 
this country owes its freedom, and 
his majesty his crown; a crown 
which 
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which he wears under the strict 
entail of professing and protecting 
that religion which they were made 
to repress; and which I know my 
noble friend at the bar joins with 
mie, and with all good men, in wish- 
ing, that he and his posterity may 
wear for ever. 

ft is not my purpose to recal to 
vour minds the fatal effects which 
bigotry has in former days pro- 
duced in this island. I will not fol- 
tow the example the crown has. set 


me, by making an attack on your: 


passions, on subjects foreign to the 
ebject before you;—F wil! not call 
your attention frem those flames, 
kindled by villanous  banditti 
{which they have thought fit, in 
defianee of evidence, to mtroduce ), 
hy bringing before your eyes the 
more crucl tlames, in which the 
bodies of our expire, meck, pa- 
tient, Christian fathers, were little 
more than a century ago consuming 
in Smithticld will not call up 
irom the graves of martyrs all the 
precious holy blood that has been 
spilt in this land to save its esta- 
blished government and its reformed 
religian, from the secret) villany, 
and the open force of Panists ;— 
the cause doeg not stand in i1eed 
even of such honest arts, and I feel 
my heart too big, voluntarily to re- 
cite such scenes, when I reflect 
that some of my own, and my best 
and dearest progenitors, from whom 
L glory to be descended, ended 
their innocent lives in prisons and 
in-exile, only because they were Pro- 
festants. 

Gentlemen, whether the great 
lights of science and of commerce, 
which since those disgraceful times 
have illuminated Furope, may, by 
dispelling these shocking prejudices, 
have rercered the Papists ef this 
day as safe and trusty subjects as 
those who conform to the national 
religion established by law, I shall 
not take upon me to determine ;— 


it is wholly unconnected with the 
present inquiry :—we are not trying 
a question either of divinity, or civil 
policy ; and I shall therefore not 
enter at all into the motives or me- 
rits of the act, that produced the 
Protestant petition to Parliament: 
it was certainly introduced by per- 
sons who cannot be named by any 
good citizen without affection and 
respect: but this I will say, without 
fear of contradiction, that it was 
sudden and unexpected; that it 
passed with uncommon precipita- 
tion, considering the ot 
the object; that it underwent no 
discussion: and that the heads otf 
the church, the constitutional guar- 
dians of the national religion, were 
never consulted upon it. Under 
such circumstances, it is no wonder 
that many sincere Protestants were 
alarmed; and they had a right to 
spread their apprehensions; it is 
the privilege and the duty of all the 
subjects of England to watch over 
their religious and civil liberties, 
and to approach either their repre- 
sentatives or the throne with their 
fears and their comphaints,—a pri- 
vilege which has been bought with 
the dearest blood of our ancestors, 
and which is confirmed to us by 
law, as our ancient birthright and 
inheritance. 

Soon after the repeal of the act, 
the Protestant association began, 
and from small beginnings, extend- 
ed over England and Scotland. A 
deed of association was signed, dy 
all leval means to oppose the growth 
ot Popery; and which of the advo- 
cates for the crown will stand up, 
au? say, that such an union was 1- 
legal?) Their union was perfectly 
constitutional; there was no oblt- 
gation of secrecy ; their transactions 
were all public; a committee was 
appointed for regularity and cor- 
respondence; and circular letters 
were sent to al! the dignitaries ot 
the church, inviting them to = 

with 
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with:them in the protection of the 
national religion. 

All this happened before Lord 
George Gordon was a member of, 
or the most distantly connected 
with it; for it was not till Novem- 
ber 1779, that the London associa- 
tion made him an offer of their 
chair, by an unanimous resolution 
communicated to him, unsought 
and unexpected, in a public letter 
signed by the secretary in the name 
of the whole body; and from that 
day to the day he was committed 
to the Tower, I will lead him by 
the hand in your view, that you 
may see there is no blame in him. 
Though all his behaviour was un- 
reserved and public, and though 
watched by wicked men for pur- 
poses of vengeance, the crown has 
totally failed in giving it such a 
context, as can justify, in the mind 
of any reasonable man, the conclu- 
sion it seeks to establish. 

(Mr Erskine then examines the 
evidence of William Hay, and shews 
it to amount only to this. }]— ‘That 
Lord George Gordon desired the 
multitude to behave with unaninity 
and firmness, as the Scotch had 
done. Gentlemen, there is no man- 
ner of doubt that the Scotch be- 
haved with unanimity and firmness, 
in resisting the ‘relaxation of the 
penal Jaws against Papists, and that 
by that unanimity and firmness they 
succeeded ; but it was by the con- 
stitutional unanimity and firmness 
of the great body of the people of 
Scotland, whose example Lord G. 
Gordon recommended, and not by 
the riots and burnings, which they 
attempted to prove had been com- 
mitted in Edinburgh in 1778. 

I will tell you myself, Gentlemen, 
as one of the people of Scotland, 
that there then existed, and still 
exist, eighty-five societies of Pro- 
testants, who have been, and still 
are, uniformly firm in opposing eve- 
ry change in that system of Jaws, 
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established to secure the Revolu- 
tion; and Parliament gave way in 
Scotland to their united voice, and 
not to the firebrands of the rabble. 
It is the duty of Parliament to listen 
to the voice of the people, for they 
are the servants of the people ; and 
when the constitution of church or 
state is believed, whether truly or 
falsely, to be in danger, I hope there 
never will be wanting men (not- 
withstanding the proceedings of to- 
day) to desire the people to per- 
severe and be firm. Gentlemen, has 
the crown proved, that the Protest- 
ant brethren of the London associa- 
tion fired the mass-houses in Scot- 
Jand, or acted in rebellious opposi- 
tion to law, so as to entitie it to 
wrest the prisoner’s expressions into 
an excitation of rebellion against 
the state, or of violence against the 
properties of English Papists, by 
setting up their firmness as an ex- 
anple?—Certainly not. They have 
not even proved the naked fact of 
such violences, though such proof 
would have called for no resistance, 
since, to make it bear as rebellions 
advice to the Protestant association 
of London, it must have been first 
shewn, that such acts had been per- 
petrated or encouraged by the Pro- 
testant societies in the north. 

Who has dared to say this ?—No 
man. The rabble in Scotland cer 
tainly did that which has since been 
done by the rabble in England, to 
the disgrace and reproach of both 
countries; but in neither country 
was there found one man of cha- 
racter or condition, of any descrip- 
tion, who abetted such cnormities ; 
nor any man, hieh or low, of any of 
the asociated Vrotestants here or 
there, who were cither convicted, 
tried, or taken on suspicion. 

The next witness that is called to 
you by the crown is Mr Meteali. 
He was not in the lobby, but speaks 
coly to the mecting in Coachmalhers’ 
He’ on the 29th of Mav, and in 
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G7 Mr-Ershkine’s Speech on 


St George’s Fields. He says, that 
at the former, Lord George remind- 
el them, that the Scotel had sue- 
eceded by their unanimity, and 
hoped that no one who had signed 
the petition would be ashame door 
afratd to shew bnaseli tn the eause ; 
that he was ready to go to the gal- 
lows for it; thet he would not pre- 
sent the petition of a lukewarm 
people; that he desired them to 
come to St George's Fields, distia- 
enished with bine kades, ated 
that should be din 
four divisions. ‘Then he speaks to 
having seen them im the fields, m 
the order which has been preseribed ; 
and Lord George Gordon ia coach, 


currounded with a vast concourse ot 


people, with biue ribbaads, forming 
ke soldiers, but was net near 
enough to hear, whether the pri- 
soner spoke to thom or net. Such 
Mr Metcalt?s evidences And, 
after the attention you have hon- 
oured me with, and whieh | shall 
have occasion so often to ask agem 
on the sume subject, shall trouble 
you wih bet one ebscrvation, viz. 
-—that it cannot, without absurdity, 
be supp sed, that if the assembly at 
Coachmakers’ Tall hed been such 
ronspivator as they are represent. 
ed, their doors would have been 
upen to strangers, like this witness, 
10 come in to report their proceed- 


ta 


Be 

‘The next witness is Mr An- 

strather, who speaks to the lan- 

wuage and deportinent of the vuoble 

both at Coachmakers’® Hall 


on the “Sih of May, and aite:rwards 


uD June, in the lobby of 


it will be 
wranted fo me, Dam sure, even by 
the advocates oF the COW A, that 
geutleman, not only idiom the 
clearness and consistene y ob his tes- 
timony, but fyom his rank and cha- 
vector in the world, is indinite ‘ly more 
worthy of credit that Mr Hay, who 
wont beton and it the 


the Flouse of Commons. 


cits 


cumstances of irritation and con- 
fusion under which the Rev. Mr 
Bowen contessed himself to have 
heard and seen, what he told you 
he heard and saw, T may lkewise 
assert, without any offence to the 
reverend gentleman, and without 
deawing apy parallel between their 
credits, that where their accounts 
of this transaction diller, the prettr- 
ence is due to the former. Mr An- 
struther very property prefiiced his 
evidence with this declaration, —* 
© «o not mean to speak accuraiely ty 
words it Is impossible lo recollect 
© them at this distance of time.’ 1 
believe have used his very expres 
sion, and such expression it well 
became him to use in aease of blood. 
Bat words, even Hf they could be 
accurately remembere “d, are to be 
admitted with great reserve aud can- 
(owt, when the purpose of the speaker 
is to bo measured by them. ‘They 
are transient and fleeting frequent- 
ly effect of a sudden transpor', 
easily misunderstood, and often ue- 
consciously misrepresented. [Tt my 
be the date of the most innocent 
language, to appear ambiguous, © 
even malignant, when related in 
niitilated detached passages, bs 
people to whom it is not addressev, 
and who know nothing of the pre- 
vious design, either of the speaker, 
er of these to whom he spoke. 
Mr Anstruther says, that he heard 
Lord George Gordon desire the 
petitioners to meet him on the Fri- 
day following in St George’s 
and that if there were fewer the 
twenty thousand people, he wou! 
not present the petition, as it would 
not be of consequence cnough ; 
and that he reconauended to them 
the © caunple of the Scotch, who, 
by their firmness, had carried thew 
point. 

Gentlemen, I have already ad- 
mitted that they did by jirmness 

it. But has Mr Anstruther 
attempted to state any one expres: 
sion, 
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sion, that fell from the prisoner, to 
justify the positive unerring con- 
clusion, or even the presumption, 
that the frrmness of the Scotch Pro- 
testants, by which the potat was 
carried in Scotland, was the restst- 
ance and riots of the rabile ?—No, 
Gentlemen; he singly states the 
words, as he heard them tn the 
hall, on the 29th, and all that he 
aiterwards speaks to in the lobby 
repels So harsh and dangerous a 
construction. ‘Lhe words sworn to 
at Coachmakers’ Hall ere, that 
‘he recommended temperanee and 
‘firmness’ Gentlemen, ti lus mo- 
tives are to be judged by words, 
for Heaven’s sake let these words 
carry their popular meaning in 
guage. Is it to be presumed, with- 
out proof, that a man means ave 
thing, because he says another ?— 
Yous the exhortation of temper- 
ence and firmness apply most natur- 
ally, to the constitutional resistance 
of the Protestants ef Scotland, or 
ro the outrages ef rufhans who 
pulled down the heuses of thetr 
possible, with 
accency, to say ina court of justice, 
that the recommendation of teniper- 
ance is the excitation of vilany and 
trenzy? But the words, it seems, 
are to be construed, not from their 
ewn signification, but trem that 
which follows them, viz.—fy thai 
ine Scotch carried their potrt. Gen- 
tlemen, Zy it in evidence betere you, 
that dy the Scoteh carried 
the'r point ; er that the indulgences 
to Papists were not extended to 
Seotland, because the rabble had 
spposed their extension? Tiss the 
authorized eifher the court, 
er its law servants, to tel! you so? 
can it be decently maintained, 
Guat Parliament was so weak or in- 
‘amous, as to yield to a wretched 
of vagabonds at Edinburgh, 
What it has since refused to the 
earnest prayers of an hundred thou- 


‘und Protestants in Londen ?-—No, 
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Gentlemen of the Jury, Parliament 
was not, | hope, so abandoned. But 
the Ministers knew, that the Pro- 
testauts in Scotland were, to a man, 
abhorrent of that law; and though 


they never held out resistance, if 


Cevernment should be disposed to 
cram it down thei throats by forec, 
yet such a violence to the united 
sentiments of a whole people ap- 
peared to be a measure so obnexi- 
ous, so dangerotis, and withal se 
unreisonable, that it was wisely and 
jediciously dropped, to satisfy the 
general wishes of the nation, and 
not to avert the vengeance of those 
low Ineendiavies, whose miusdecds 
have rather becn talked of thaa 
yroved,. 

Thus, Gentlemen, the oxcupa- 
tion of Lord George’s conduct, on 
the Zoth of May, is suilicicatiy es- 
tablished by the very evidence, on 
which the crown asks you to con. 
temperance aad firmacs, after the ec 
anple of you canuet 
justined pronovncing, that he 
than the fironess of the 
grave cad respoetrdle people in thar 
country, to whore 
firmness the had betore 
acceded, instead of branding it with 
the tithe of rebellion; and who, in 
myo owning, deserve thanks from the 
King, for temnperately and firnily 
resisting every innovation, which 
they conecived to be deagerous to 
the natiow:! relicion, indenendentl 
of which his Majesty (without 2 
new Jimitation by Parliament), has 
no more title fo the crown than J 
have. 

Such, Geuatiemen, is the whole 
amount of all my noble friends 
previols conununicotion with the 
petitioners, whom he afterwards 
assembiod to consider how their pe- 
ution strould be presented. his i- 
all, not onty that men ef erccct can 
ieli you, on the part of the proseeu- 
tien, but all that even the worst va- 
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gabond who ever appeared in Court, 
the very scum of the earth, thought 
himself safe in saying, upon oath, 
on the present occasion. Indeed, 
Gentlemen, when I consider my 
noble friend’s situation, his open, 
unreserved temper, and his 
and animated zeal for a cause which 
rendered him obnoxious to so many 
wicked men; speaking vom: and 
publicly to mixed multitudes of 
friends and foes, on a subject which 
wfeeted his passions, contess Tam 
astonished, that no other expres- 
sions, than those in evidence before 
you, have found their way into this 
Court. That they have not tound 
their way, is surely @ most satistac- 
tory proof, that there was nothing in 
his heart which even youthful zeal 
could magnity into guilt, or that 
want of caution could betray. 


( To be concluded 1 our next.) 


Letters occasioned by Dr Edmond- 
ston’s of the Zetland 
Islands. 


LETTER V. 


To the Editor, 


SIR, 
A MONG the * migratory water 
4 birds’? Dr Edmondston men- 


tions the dnas fusca, or Velvet duck, 
(the grande macreuse of the coast of 
France), as being “ occasionally 
met with.’ This duck never ap- 
pears in the Orkney seas; and I 
suspect that the author is mistaken 
as tv its being a Shetland bird: I 
hope, therefore, he will not publish 
it in his Ornithologia, without being 
able to give ocular demonstration, 
possessing Shetland specimens 
in his museum. 

Fulmars (Procellaria glacialis), 
we are told, are “* pretty regular 
their visits during the winter.’ 
i know this to be the case in Ork- 
sey, and Likewise in the friths of 
fay ant Forth; but I have been 


assured, that this bird frequents the 
Shetland seas at all seasons ; that 
the ling and torsk catchers see them 
constantly at the Aaaf or distant 
fishing banks; and this fishery, it is 
well known, is carried on chiefly 
during the swmmer months of June 
and July. 

It is said, that the “ Ardea gar- 
zelta, or Crested heron, has been 
shot in Zetland.” The Egret is cer- 
tainly a rare British visitant ; and it 
is to be wished, that the author 
would caretully examine his autho- 
rity for its appearance in Shetland. 

The last division of Dr Edmond- 
ston’s new arrangement, is “ acci- 
dental water birds.’ ‘The first of 
these is Colymbus obscurus, L717. 
Syst.” or Dusky Grebe. The au- 
thor adds, “ Dyfferent species ot 
grebe occasionally visit Zetland du- 
ring winter.” [le does not mention 
any of those different species ; yet 
he could not convey more interest- 
ing information to the ornithologist. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that he 
will, in his new work, supply this 
defect ; and as it is a difficult genus, 
I would advise him to take no no- 
tice of any species that does not 
exist in his own cabinet. 

Of the Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
Procellaria pelagica, it is declared, 
that ‘ this inhabitant of the stermy 
sea has been seen repeatedly near 
to Zetland, and, it is said, that it 
sometimes builds its nest in’ Fair 
Isle.” The fact is, that its nest can 
scarcely be said to be built’? at 
all; but certain it is, that it brings 
forth its young, not merely in Fair 
Isle, but in the crevices of the 
rocky shores of almost every w- 
frequented holm, both in Orkney 
and Shetland. ‘That such an obvi- 
ous fact, regarding so curious and 
remarkable a bird, should have e- 
scaped the notice of a naturalist, 
who is about to publish an Ornitho- 
logia Zetlandica, is perhaps rather 
surprizing. 

D: 
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Dy Edmondston professes that he 
intended to give only a “ popular 
sketch of the “objec ts of natural his- 
torv,”—** divested as much as pos- 
of technical expressions. 
This profession seems to me unac- 
countable; for the fact is, that he 
jas shewn so much fondness for 
scientific arrangement, and for 
“ techincal expressions, ” that in 
ene place (vol. i. p. 242) he says, 

Amon: the resident land birds 
may be mentioned gallus, 
the common cock,’’-(he might sure- 
ly have added the hen), ¢ ‘and Me- 
leagris gallipavo, the turkey! 
and in another place, p. 226, ‘he de- 
claves, that To the list of resi- 
dent water birds may be added, 
Anas domestica, (he ought to have 
said, Anas boschas domestica), the 
tame duck; and Anas anser domes- 
dicus, the taine goose!”? Nay, to 
such a height does he carry his zeal 
for scientific arrangement and tech- 
vical expression, that he has given 
us the Linnean names of several spe- 

birds which Linneeus never 
nor ever described! Co- 
lymbus stellatus, and Colymbus ob- 
scurus— irds and names guite un- 
known to the ilustrious Swede— 
mav be cited as examples. 

‘ pt. 1810. One ADENSIS. 


REVIEW. 


Phil. sophical Essays ; 
art, Esq. FL RLS. Emeritus 
Professor of Moral Phitoso 
the U niversity of Edinburg Ho- 
norary Member of the nerial 
Acad my of Sciences at St Peters: 
bur uh, Ado, Of, 2s. Creech, 


Constable Co. 

HE name ot Mr Stewart has 
long been known to our readers, 

as that of one who has illustrated 

the science of the human mind by 

his information and judgment, and 

adorned it by his eloquence. This 

latter quality, so far as we recollect, 
Sepie rhe 


by Dugald 


he has been the first to associate 
with this subject, and has thus given 
it an interest and attraction, which 
it did not possess in the hands of his 
predecessors. Such an aid was the 
more necessary, at atime whea it is 
in danger of having the attention of 
the public almost entirely withdrawn 
from it. There is among us little 
love of science for its own sake; 
those who cultivate it seck either 
for amusement, or for some use 
inumediately applicable to the pur- 
poses ot common life. The profit- 
able studies of agriculiure and civil 
engincering, and the brillisnt ones 
of chemistry and mineralogy, en- 
gross the public mind, to the al- 


most entire exclusion of moral 
science, and even of historical, 


when it extends beyond the mere 
topics of the day. Far be it from 
us to depreciate these sciences, or 
the merit ef the great men, by 
whom they have been so rapidly 
advanced. But, if it be of import- 
ance to discover the qualities oi 
matter, which derives its sole value 
from its) connexion with 
surely mind itseif must be a still 
more important object of investiga- 
tion. Mr Stewart is now the only 
writer in this department wiiose 
works can be considered as popu- 
lar; and viewing them thus as near- 
ly the last remaining prop of this 
important branch of hum un inquiry, 
we cannot but regard their success 
with peculiar interest. 

The jong interval which has 
clapsed, between the appearance 
of this volume and its predecessor 
on a similar subject, has rendered 
the curiosity of the public more 

live to its contents. It does not, 
mene form a continuation of 
that work, but consists of a va- 
riety of detached essays upon cor- 
responding subjects. ‘This vclune 
is divided into two parts; one of 
which relates to some of the most 
abstruse and profound, the other to 
some 
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some of the lightest and most po- 


pular branches of the philosophy of 


the human mind. As our fimits 
hardly allow us the hope of over- 
taking both, we aust confine our- 
selves chi Hy to the latter, which 
will be more generelly stuted to the 


inclination and capaciiies of our 


readers. 

Mr Stewart begins with a pre- 
liminary discourse, in which he en- 
deavours to obviate some objections 


which were made to the study of 


the human mind in general, in a 
celebrated periodical publication 
published in this country. the has 
perhaps bestowed more puis than 
were necessary in contuting are 
ments which, thoug estremely 
genious, were ev ide: nly vory light- 
ly and hastily thrown out. Ma oral 
science, indeed, must de spend for 
its progress upon observation, much 
more than upon experiment; but 
this, though it may retard, is far 
from opposing insurmountable 
obstacle to its imprevement. The 
opportunities of observation are so 
various, and so much within reach, 
that we can searcely have cause to 
regret the absence of the other 
mode of investigation. Nor does it 
appear why, if any very ardent zeal 
were kindled in the cause ef moral 
science, the means of experiment 
might not be tound; though to 
make them with aceuracy on a 
substance so fleeting and so vari- 
ously acted on, would, no doubt, 
be extremely difficult. The argu- 
ments against the utility of this 
science are still less conclusive, than 
those against the means of pro- 
secuting if. Because the rude ex- 
perience of the vulear may afiord 
some superficial lessons, it is very 
far trom supers seding those enlarged 
and correct views which can only 
be formed by extensive experience, 
and a long series of philosophic in- 
vestigation. 

The first part of the volume 


treats of those opinions of Locke, 
on which Berkeley and Hume have 
founded their sceptics hy potheses. 
Tt enters then into a particular ex- 
amination of the system of the for- 
mer writer, and shews the nature 
and sources of the errors into which 
he fell. lt treats in the same man- 
ner of the opposite theories of Hari- 
ley, Priestley, and Darwin. It then 
examines the intlueace of Locke's 
authority upon the philosophical 
systems prevale nt in France, to- 
wards the close of the last centurs Ve 
The inctaphysicians of that country 
ahnost universally adopted Locke's 
doctrine concerning the origin of 
ideas, and were active in drawing 
the boldest and most sceptical con- 
clasions from it. If this doctrine 
be proved to have no solid found- 
ation, the superstructure reared 
on it must of course fall to the 
ground. After discussing these me- 
‘teal subjects, four chapters 

© devoted to philological i Inquiries, 
In examining the curious specula- 
tious of Mr ‘Tooke, on the subject 
of etymology, our author, while he 
admits to a great extent their merit 
and importance, is, nevertheless, of 
opinion, that, in many points, they 
are pushed too far; that he has in- 
vaded the province of the philoso- 
phy of the mind, and that he has 
supposed too intimate a connexion 
between the popular meaning of a 
word, und that of these trom which 
it is originally derived, We entire- 
ly concur in the general strain of 
his remarks upon these topics. 

For the reasons above stated, 
however, we shall not enter into a 
detailed examination of this first 
part of the volume, but, recom- 
mending it to such as have acquir- 
eda ci apacity and relish for these 
important speculations, shall pro- 
ceed to the second, which presents 
objects more likely to gratity the 
great mass of our readers. The 
essays, in this part, relate chiefly 

to 
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sy the origin of our ideas of the 
pudlime and beautiful, the form- 
ation of the power of taste, and of 
certain intellectual habits connected 
with it. 

What is the source of the emo- 
tion excited by objects which we 
term ¢ beautiful,’ has long been a 
favourite inquiry with philosophers, 
and men of taste. The word is ap- 
plied to various objects, to colours, 
co forms, to sounds, and even tu 
numerous qualities entirely incor- 
poreal. ‘The ain of inquirers has 
been to discover, in the various ob- 
jects which excite the emotion of 
beauty, some common quality, which 
may then be considered us the source 
of the beautiful. Mr Stewart, on 
the contrary, denies that there 1s 
any such common quality. lie con- 
ceives, that beauty, in its original 
significat ion, denoted merely what 
was pleasing to one sense, that of 
sight; and that it was thenee trans- 
terred to the objects of other senses, 
which made kindred impressions, 
or which were sy intimately com- 
bined with it, as not to be distin- 
guished. Beauty is first applied to 


objects presented by the sense of 


sight, because re more lively 
and varied than those presented | Dy 
the other senses ; and among visible 
phenomena, colours are the first 
which attract attention, and excite 
pleasure. To children, and to the 
vulgar, colour forms the chief in- 
eredient of beauty. After i, suc- 
ceed forms; and as thicse are al- 
Ways combined in the same odiect 
with colours, it is not 
that they should be intimately as- 
sociated together, and pass by the 
sume name. by a similar transter- 
ence, motion also is called beauti- 
ful; and the word, by the same 
process, passes to sounds, to quali- 
ties of mind, to poctical composi- 
tion, and even to philosophic inves- 
tigations, ‘he ear has furnished 
the word harmony, wich is some- 


times transferred to objects of sight, 
and of the other senses; but as the 
pleasures which sounds atlord, are 
less lively, and of later growth, the 
words derived from it are much 
fewer, and of less general applicu- 
tion. 

We are fully disposed to do jus- 
tice to the sagacity with which d1r 
Stewart has traced the progress of 
the human mind in its ideas of 
beauty, and in the language by 
which it expresses them. Yet we 
do not yet think it completely 
proved, that there is not something 
common emong the various objects 
to which we give the name of Deau- 
tiful. Thus much is surely common, 
that they all convey agreeable im- 
pressions ; and these, if we mistake 
not, very much resembling cach 
other. Probably, indeed, this simi- 
larity in the sensations to which 
they give rise, may be the only tie 
Winch connects together the differ- 
ent species ef beautilui objects. 
Yet, is net the union of uniformity 
and variety, for instance, 2 matin 
constituent In every combination of 
objects, which we term beautilul. 
We are tar from saying that it is 
the sole constituent; but since this 
principle, wherever it appears, In 
colours, in forms, in sounds, in hu- 
man actions, and composition, al- 
ways produces beauty,—is there 
not some presumption, that beauty, 
in all these diferent departments, 
Is something similar, and depending 
upon pri 1ciples nearly the same. 

"On the subject of regularity, as 
a constituent of beauty, Mr Stewart 
has made some observi ations, which 


appear to us original, as well as just 


and curious. 


‘the love of regulir form, and of uni- 
form arrangemeins, posverially 
the pudgiments we pronoance on‘all works 


of hunan art, where regu and 1 
tuarty do not intericre with | urposes 
In recommend forms ane 
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ciple which seems to me to have no incon- 
siderable influence ; and which I shall teke 
this opportunity of hu.ting at slightly, as I 
do not recailect to hawe seen it any where 
applied to questions of criticism, ‘The prin- 
ciple alluce to is, that of the sufficvent 
reason, of which so much use is made, (and 
in my 0} inion sometimes very erroneously 
mad+) in the philo-ephy of Leibritz. W hat 

is it that, m any thing vnich is merely 
ornamental, and Big at the same time, 
does not profess to be an imitauion of nae 
ture, readers irrecular forms displeasing ? 


Isic not, at least zn pert, that irregularities 
are infiuite ; and that no circumstance can 


} 


we which Rave Gecide d 


he choice of the artist in favour of that 
particular figure which he has coasts 
‘ihe variet ty of regular figures Gt must be 


ackix ica 1) iniin also but Suppose 
the choice Lo be a «tend about the 
va of sides, no apparent caprice of the 
artist in adn therr relative ‘tiors 

presents a disagreeable and mexplica ble 
puzzle to the spectutor. Ts it not also 


im part, to that thines 
merely orn amental, \ here no use, even the 
trithne rs ints d, the circular foim 
possesses a superiority over all others ? 

Jn a house, is conipletely dee 
iached from all other buildings, and which 
s'inds on a pe rfectly | level tor sndation. why 

ce we offended when the doer na not 
placed exactly in the mid le ; or when 
there is a window on one side of the door, 
and none colrespon ling to it on the other ? 
Is it not that we are at a loss to conceive 
how the choice ef the architect could be 
thus rere ined, where all circumstances 
appear to be so exactly ahbke ‘This dise 
arreeable effect is, IN great Measure, 
moved, the moment any purpose of unihty 
is Ciscovered ; or even when the contizuity 
ot other houses, or some pecull in the 
shape ef gror und, allows us to imagine, that 
some reasonable motive may have existed 
in the artist’s mind, though we ny be un- 
able to trace it. An irregular castellaied 
editice, set down on a dead flat, conveys an 
idea of whim or of folly in the design er; 
and it would convey ti s idea still more 
strongly than it does, were it net that the 
inmutation of something else, which we have 
previously seen with pleasure, 1akes the 
absurdity less revolting. The same, or ye 

reater irrecularity, would not or nly satis fy, 
Dut delight “the eye, in an ancient. 
wove ground-work and elevations followed 
the rugved surface and fantastic pro} jections 
of the rock on which it is built. The 
ebiique position of a window in 2 house 


would be intolerable ; but utility, er rather 


necessity, reconciles the eye to if at once 
in the cabin of a ship. 


“ In hanging Up against the wall of on 
apartment 2 umber of pictures, ef dime: 


ent forms and sizes, the same consideration 
will be found to determine the prepriety 
the arrangement. A picture placed rear 
one extremity ef the wall wil require a 
companion at the same distance from the 


whose and in she ntal | 
other, and in the seme horizontal Jine 
and if there is any one wh ich, in point cf 
shape or size, Is be placed 
somewhere in the vertical Hue, wiluch is 
equa: Ggistant irom both. 
Nomberless ocher illustrations of 


crowd Cli tise but H lave 


annex to it, and perhaps more thar, ¢ 
some o% my resrcere, Its 


ap 7" stily. 
"The remarks which have now been 
Mace, appey 5 ls Ob IOUS, to the WOLKS 


man alone ww. In those of Nature, impre 
as vareevery the signatures 
of Pow: al: Gof Unfatnemalle 
Dee ion, we do not look for that chvious 
unifermity of plan which we eapect to fine 
in the productions of beings cucowed with 
the same facultics, < ind actuated by th 
sanie motives as ourselves. deviation 
from uniformity, on the contrary, m th 
graud outhmes sketched by fer hacd, ap- 
pears perfectly sued to that infinity whic! 
8 associated, in our concept ious, with all 
her operations; while it enh Inces, to an 
atopishine decree, the delight arising from 
the reguiarity which, in her minuter detuus, 
she every where scatters in such sth aa 
ble prefusiou. 

“It is, indeed, by very slow degices, 
that this taste for natural beauty 15 formec 
the first impulse of youth prompting it (as 
1 beiore hizited) to subject hati ire to rule 
borrowed from the arts of human lite. 
When such a taste, however, is at leratl 
acquired, the former not only appears false, 
bur ludicrous ; and perishes of itself, with- 
out any danger of again revivin g.— Thi 
associations, on the other hand, by which 
the love of nature is strengthened, having 
their root in far higher and nobler pria- 
ciples of the mind than those attached to 
the puerile judgements which they gra- 
dually supplant, ere invariably confirme d 
more and more, in proportion to the ad- 
mana of reason, and the enlargement 
of experience.” 

He elsewhere pursues the same 
— 

« ‘The beauty of a winding approach to 


a house, when the easy deviations from the 
straight 
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ctraight line are all accoun ted for by the 
shape of the groun id, or by the position of 
cyees, is universally acknowledged; but 
what more ridiculous than a roa . meander- 
ing through a plam, pe erfectly level and 
open? la this last case, [ am in clined to 
refer the disagreeable efile ‘t to the principle 
of the sufficient reasou already mentioned, 
‘The slightest apology for a sweep satisties 
the taste at once. it is enou; gh that the 
designer has the appearance of humouring 
and not of indu ly ging his own 
capri ce, The pleasing eflect of the ire 
cular tracks worn out upon the surface 
of igure ground, by the frequent footsteps 
of sh pepherds, or even of their flocks, will 
be found, on examination, to turn on the 
very same principle. 

How much our feel. NES, in such cases, 
are influenced by consicerations ef Sitnes 
utility, appears from the ifferent: it 
ments We pronounce on the beauty of the 
same line, accordin ig to the purpose for 
which we conceive it to be destined. In 
judging ef an approach to a house, we 

ive always a secret reference to the form 
ond mechanism of our common whee!- 
carriagves, 

“ It does not follow from these remarks, 
that there is no’ beauty in the serpentine 
hne; but only that, in things destined for 
ny useful purpose, its pleasing eflect may 
he destroyed by the most trivial circume 
stances, 

T recollect the riod when 
tidges, in plonghed land, were prett 
renerally considered Scotland 2s 
tul; and af they were equally consistent 
with wood husbandry, [ have no doubt that 
they would be more i leasing to the eye 
han straight ones. ‘The association, howe 
ever, which is now univer sully esta ANtt shed 
detween the former, and the ideus of care- 
sloth, and ty s——bet “ween the 
latter, and the ideas of industry, skil!, and 
rity, has com pictely a tered our No- 
ions concermng both. Mr Burke, indeed d, 
rejects wlilety from his enumeration of the 
coustituents of be sauty but Tam persuad- 
ed, that I speak in perfect confor mity to 
the common feelings and common lan- 

wage of mankind, when I say, that no- 
thing is more than a highly dressed 
‘eld, Such, too, I am rman to add, was 
the opinion of Agro bene culto, 


“ nil potest esse, nec usu uberius, nec specie 
ornatius,’ 


4 


ve 


Mr Stewart is of opinion, that the 
opposition commonly supposed to 
exist between the sublime and the 
beautiful, has no rea! foundation in 


nature,—that beauty is the general 
term, and the sublime one of its 
species. This is, to a certain ex- 
tent, sancti ned by common lau- 
URC. When we speak of the 
‘autics of nature, or of the beautics 
of a composition, we mean every 
thing i in them which is ealeulsicd to 
give pleasure. In sense, the 
expression © sublime beauties” may 
perhaps be used without improrriv- 
ty, though it appears to us far irom. 
agrecable. Even in th singular, 
beauty may be used in this sense 
with the article prefixed; ¢ beauty 
of nature, @ beauty in composition. 
But when we speak vaguely of 
beauty, or beaulifid, it appears to us 
that we always s nean an object fitted 
to exciic a solt emotion, which fills 
the soul with pleasure, but which 
not elevate it, as sublimity does. 
Tn this sense, there appears to us, 
not only a diderence, but an Oppe- 
sition, between sub limity and beau- 
ty, both in the sensations them- 
selves, and in the objects by which 
they are excited. How different, 
nay, how contrasted, ure the cmo- 
tions raised by the view of a fine! 
ornamented parterre, and by the 
naked and frowning sublimity of an 
alpine steep; and would there not. 
be a marked incongruity in a land- 
scape, where these were placed by 
the side of each other. If the Eng- 
lish be the only language in which 
this distinction is decidedly express- 
ed, we cannot help considering it as 
anexcellence. inthe French, 
is certainly used only in the general 
sense above noticed; and as for 
Jol, it appears to us applicable on- 
ly to a trivial and artificial kind of 
beauty. however, in La- 
tin, could net be applied to sublime 
objects ; to which indeed, we do not 
recollect, in that language, any word 
peculiarly appropriate. The Greek 
xarce, also, we apprehend, ex- 
cludes the sublime; and the use of 
the word gzaes, in that sense, ori- 
ginated, 
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ginated, we imagine, with Longinus, 
who has not always employed it with 
pertect accuracy. 

We entirely agree with our au- 
thor, however, in rejecting the oppo- 
sition attempted to be established 
between the beautiful and the pic- 
turesque; and he has, we think, 
completely overthrown the theories 
ot Mr Burke and Mr Price, on 
which this fanciful contrast ts found- 
ed. We shall copy the following 
very interesting discussion, relative 
to the sources of the picturesque. 


‘© Tt is crue that, in the dota‘l: of a land- 
s ape, there are often many circumstances 
possessig no iitrinsic beauty, which have 
. far happier effect than the highest beau- 

es which could be substituted im their 
slace. On examination, however, it will be, 
tourd, that the effecr of these circumstances 

fogs got depend on their intrinsic qualities, 
vut on ther accidental s/gnificance or 
reogfon, as hints to the imagination; and, 
Sieielore, if we apply to such circumstan- 
wos the epithet picturesque, (which is a use 
oi the word noc very remote from its mean- 

xv, when applied to verbal descriptien) 

yt the pleasare which the picturesque in 
‘gis case conveys, 18 ultimately resolvable 
into that which is connected by means of us- 
sociation with the perception of the beauti- 
cal. kts effect depends on its power of con- 
veying to the fancy more than the pencil of 
the artist has delineated, and consequently 
is to be referred ultimately to the beauties 
vhich are sujpcced or understood ; for the 
» ome reason that the pleasing effect of the 
wohle, or silhouette, of a beautiful woman 
» ultinately to be referred, not to what is 
seen, but to what is recalled to the memory; 
er (to take an instance still more general in 
its application) for the same reason that the 
pathetic effect of the veil thrown over the 
iace of Agamemnon, in the Jphigenia of 
‘Timanthes, was owing, nof to the veil, but 
ty the features which it was imagined to 
conceal,“ Velavit ejus caput fsays Quince 
et suo cuique animo dedit 
*mandum.” Of the same painter it is ob- 
served by Pliny: “ In omnibus ejus operi- 
imtelligitur plus semper quan pingie 
tur.” 

** Among the various applications of the 
word picturesque to painting, this }a:t use 
nf it is more closely analogous to its primary 
«pplication to verbal description, than any 
ef the others, In this sense, (which, for the 
eke of distinctness, I shall call its poetical 


. 


scise) if Goes not denote what is actually 
represeuted but what sers the 
at Work, in forming pictures of its own ; or, 
ul other words, those paits of a picture, 
where mere is meant and svegested than 
meets the eye. Of this sort is a group of 
cattle standing in a river, or collected under 
the shade of a tree, when introduced into a 
landscape, te recal the impressioi.s and 
scenery of summer noon;—.a ruired castle 
or abbey employed to awaken the memory 
of former times, accompankd with thos 
teudal or monastic visions so deer to a re- 
mantic fancy; with numbertess other 
stances of a similar sort, which moust inumne- 
diately occur to all my read: s.” 


The following remarks, and _par- 
ticularly the cautionary one with 
vhich they conclude, appear to us 
strikingly just, and very important 
to be attended to in this age of 
painting. We ourselves have seen 
It most strikingly exemplified. 

* That the picturesque (according to Mr 
Gilpin’s definition of it) does not always 
coincide with what the eye pronounces ie 
be beautiful in the reality, has been often 
observed; and is, indeed, au obvious cov- 
sequence of the limited powers of paiuting, 
and of the limited range of objects whic 
the artist can present to the eye at once. 
No pencil can convey to us a pleasure bezr- 
ing any resemblance to that which we re- 
ceive, When we enjoy, from a commanding 
eminence, all eXxteusive prospect of 
champaign country, or a boundless view of 
the ocean; mor cui it copy, with any sac- 
cess, Many other of the most engaping: ac- 
pects of nature, painter, accordingly, 
when he attempts a portrait ef real anc 
scape, is obliged to seize such points or view 
as are adapted to the circumscribed rescur- 
ces of his art; and, in his observation of 
nature, is unavoidably led to the study oe: 
what Mr Gilpin calls proturesgue effect. By 
these habits of study, he cannot fail to uc- 
quire a new wrerest in the beautiful objects 
he meets with; a critical discrimination in 
his perceptions, unknowi to common spec- 
tators; and a sensibility to miany pleasing 
details, which to them are invisible. “ Quam 
** multa vident pictores” (says Cicero, in 
the words of Mr Price’s motte) “ in uni- 
bris et in eminentia qux nos non vide- 
mus!” Nor is this ail. ‘Vo the pleasure 
arising from what is presented to his senses, 
is s»peracded that which he anticipates from 
the exercise of his own art; or those whici 
are revived in his memory, by the resem- 
blasce of what he sees to the compositions 
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o{ jus favourite masters. ‘The most triding 
cident of scenery, it is evident, (at least the 
most trifling to an unskilled eye) may thus 
poses, in his estimation, a viluc superior 
to that which he ascribes to beauties of a 
far higher order ; his imagination, in some 
cases, filling up the picture where nature 
has but faintly sketched the outline; in other 
cases, the reality borrowing a charm from 
come associated painting,—as, im the judg- 
ment of the multitude, paintings borrow 
their principal charm from associated reali- 
ties. 

“ While the studies of the painter contri- 
bute, in this manner, to create a relish for 
the beautiful preluresque, 4s there no danger 
that they may produce, in 2 limited mind, 
habits of inattention or of*® ndierence to 
those natural beauties which defy the imita- 
tion of the pencil; and that his taste may 
become, in time, circumscribed like the 
canvas upon which he works? I think I 
have perceived, in some artists and connois- 
seurs, examples of this, within the narrow 
circle of my own observation. In such cases, 
we might almost be tempted to reverse 
the question in Mr Price’s motto ;—* quam 
multa videmmus nos qux pictores non vident |” 

“ | have only to remark farrher, that, in 
laying out grounds, still more, perhaps, than 
many other of the fine arts, the primary 
object of a good taste is, not to please the 
connoisseur, but to please the enlightened 
admirer and lover of nature. ‘he perfece 
tion of all these arts is undoubtedly to give 
pleasure to both; as they always will, and 
must do, when the taste of the connoisseur 
is guided by good seuse and philosophy. 
Pliny justly considered it as the highest 
praise he could bestow on the exquisite veau- 
nes of a Corinthian antique, when he sums 
up his description of them, by observing,— 
‘*'Pahia denique omnia, ut possint artificum 
“oculos tenere, delectare imperitorum.”’ 
Ubiects, of whatever kind, which please the 
connoisseur alone, prove only that there is 
something fundamentally wrong in the prin- 
ciples upon which he judges; and most of 
all do they athozise this conclusion, when 
Nature herself is the subject upon which the 
artist 1s to operate, and where the chief ylo- 
Ty of art is to work unseen,” 

Mr Stewart lias, in a manner 
completely satisfactory, re:uted the 
hypothesis of Reynolds, which 
takes beauty to consist in an adhe- 
rence to the wsua/ forms and colours 
of nature. He then considers the 
powers which imagination possesses, 
of calling before it beautiful ob- 

jects, not present to the senses, 
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‘One of the most remarkable circum- 


stances attendant on the operations 
of that faculty is, that the scenes 
which it calls up, though fainter, 
are often much more captivacing 
than those of real nature. Our au- 
thor has assigned correctly the rea- 
sons for this; and the last one, as we 
never met with it before, may par- 
ticularly deserve to be quoted, 

* Altiough, when we analyse the com- 
binations of imagination mto their compo- 
nent elements, the ploasure produced by 
each of these may be weaker than that aris- 
from the correspondent perecplion ; yet 
it is possible to communicate to tre mind, 
in a short spaee of time, so mmeinse a num- 
ber of these iainter impressions, a9 to occa- 
sion a much greater deerce of pleasure, in 
the general result. ‘Che succession of events 
in the natural world, although sufficiently 
varied to prevent satiety and jangour, 1s 
seldom so rapid as to keep pace with the 
restlessness of our wishes. But the imagi- 
nation can glance, in the same moment, 
«© from heaven to earth, from earth to hea- 
ven ;” and can, at will, shift the scene, 
from the gloom and desolation of the win- 
ter, to the promises of spring, or the glories 
of summer and autumn. fh accounting fer 
the powerful effect which the pleasures of 
imagination occasionally produce, am 
posed to lay peculiar stress on this last cir- 
cumstance ;—the rapidity with which they 
may be nade to succeed each other, and, 
of consequence, the number of them thar 
may be concentrated mito an instant of 
time.” 


Yrom beauty, Mr Stewart pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of subli- 
mity; and here too, instead of, like 
former enquirers, losing himself in 
vain attempts to discover some com- 
inon quality in all sublime objects, 
which constitutes them such, he 
merely traces the progress of the 
human mind, ia applying the ex- 
pression to a varicty of objects very 
diferent in their nature. The werd 
sublimity is evidently suggested by 
the idea of height; the direction 
contrary to that power of gravita- 
tion, to which ali things on earth are 
subject. ‘The influence of this prin- 
ciple in producing sublimity, has 
not been suflicieptly attended to by 

former 
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former writers; and Mr Stewart has 
given a munber of curious illustra- 
tions, both of its own immediate et: 
fects, and of its association with 
other principles of a similar nature. 

essay is valuable, as well in this 

view, as a its tendency to divert 
philosophers front vain attempts to 


discover some common source of 


cublimity Which does not exist. At 
the same time, it has struck us, that 
he has shown some tendency to in- 
dulge a theory of his own on the 
subject ; and to exalt height far a- 
bove ali the other sources of subli- 
mity. Some passages indeed almost 
to suspect, that eur author 
meant entirely to exelude every 
other source of sublimity; though, 
ashe has at the close entirely dis- 
clamed such an intention, the ex- 
pressions which produced this im- 
pression must evidently have been 


such as escaped in the warmth of 


composition. As the subject, how- 
ever, is interesting, we feel tempted 
to make a cew remarks on height 
compared, as a source of sublimity, 
with magnitude, or horizontal ex- 
tonsion. 

It is an observation made by Lord 
Naimes, that a beautiful object, 
riaced hich, appearing more agree- 
able than formerly, produces in the 
spectator a new emotion, called the 
motion of as 
this doctrine had hitherto passed 
unquestioned, it wes not to be ex- 
pected that Mr Stewart, to whose 
views If was so favourable, should 
be xnetive in “exploring its defects. 
In fact, however, it is not a doc- 
trine which can stand the test of an 
attentive examination. Many ob- 
jects that are most elevated in point 
of place, are beautiful, without be- 
ing sublime. The moon, ora single 
planet, high in the heav ens, are ob- 
tects: emine utly beautitul, but not 

sublime, unless rendered so by the 
associations of science or supersti- 
tion. Wedoubt even, without these 


associations, whether, in conten: 
plating the whole host of stars, 
the tormer emotion would not pre- 
dominate over the latter. The eal. 
axy, though placed in the very sum- 
mit a the heavens, is, unless to a 
puilosophic eye, stuply beautiful. 
Smoke, rising from a cottage, is a 
remarkably pleasing object; but, un- 
til it ascends im vast volumes iron 
some mighty conflagration, it ean- 
not aspire to the sublime. Comyin- 
tny these observations with the ad- 
mission of Myr Stewart, that there is 
some degree of sublimity in mere 
horizonta extent, we discover a cers 
tain superiority in this last principle; 
for, while height without magnitude 
is not sul lime, magnitude withou: 
height sublime. The mest re- 
markable example of the latter is 
the view of the ocean, which in- 
spircs every spectator with 
emotions. Mr Stewart endeavours 
to resolve a great part of this emo- 
tion into the various associations 
which this element unavoidably ex- 
cites. But, though we admit th: 
force of these to a certain ext nt. 
it still appears to us, that the simp'c 
view of that vast expanse, inde- 
pendent of all associat ion, Makes 
most powerful impression on the 
mind, From the very simplicity 
and vastness of the object, if con- 
pletely tills the soul, and becomes, 
at least while present to the eye, 
ill fitted tor being associated with 
any other. It has a peculiar effect 
in calling up the idea of infinity, 


that pre-e: minently sublime, 


which the glowing imagination is, 
as it were, for ever in quest. And 
here we may notice another superi- 
ority which belongs to horizontal 
extent. In forming the idea of in- 
finite space, the mind cannot ex 
tend itself upwards ; such an effort 
vould be insupportably 
It could descend with greet Case 
but powerful associations repel 1 
from proceeding in that direction. 
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In forming the idea of immensity, 
therefore, it naturally extends itself 
laterally; hence an intimate con- 
nexion between this direction, and 
the most sublime tdea of which the 
human mind is capable. 

Bat it may be asked, if magui- 
tude be not inferior to elevation in 
the production of sublimity, why 
has the latter so entirely engrossed 
the connnon language on the sub- 
ject, as Mr Stewart has shewn it to 
have done? We extract the follow- 
ing illustrations, which are curious : 


« When these different considerations are 


combined, it wil not appear surprising, that 


the ideas of Power and of High Station, 
should, in their application to our own spe- 
cies, be almost identified; insomuch that, 
musing this last expression, we are scarcely 
conscious of speaking metaphorically. A 
similar remark may be extended to the fol- 
lowing phrase’: rank—High birth— 
; High-Priest 
—Hizh-Churchman—Serene Highness— 
Ugh am@ Mighty Prince. ‘The epithet 
Sublime, when applied to the Ottoman 
Court, affords another example of the same 
association, Sir William ‘Temple’s compa- 
vison of the subordination and gradations of 
ranks ia mixed monarchy to a Pyramid 5 
and Mr Burke’s celebrated allusion to the 
Corinthian Capitals of Society,” are but 
expansions and illustrations of this provers 
biol and unsuspected figure of speech, 

* ‘The fancy comes to estimate the intel- 
lectual and moral excellences of individuals, 
in a way analogous to that in which we mea- 
sire their stature (I mean by an ideal scale 
placed.in a vertical position) ; and to em- 
ploy the words, abe, below, superiority, ine 
Jeromety, and numberless others, to mark, 
mn these wery different cases, their relative 
advantages and disadvantages. We have 
even a bias to carry this analogy farther ; 
and to conceive the various orders of created 
beings, as forming a rising scale of an inde- 
hnite altitude. In this manner, we are ma- 
turally ledto give the title of Sublime to 
such attamments and efforts, in our own 
species, as rise above the common pitch of 
himanity; and hence, the origin of an ade 
ditional association, conspiring with other 
circumstances forinerly pointed out, 2s sug- 
Festi a metaphorical application of that 
word to a particular class of the higher 
yeeuties of Style,” 


Here we must premise, that this 
Yeptember 


OSI 
form of expression, though very ge- 
neral, is not quite universal. A few 
words are derived from magnitude. 
We apply the expressions great, 


grand, magnificent, sometimes to the 


objects of nature, though oftener 
to the productions of human art. 
We say also, great men, the great, 
grandeur, aggrandizement ; and, to 
the Deity, the epithet Great is ap- 
plied, at least as often as High. 
Still these are exceptions only; and 
the original question recurs, as to 
the cause of this so general phrase- 
ology. We cannot say, that we are 
fully prepared to answer it; but we 
shall offer the following conjecture. 
Should height prove to be that source 
of sublimity, which is likely to pre- 
sent itself first to the attention of 
man, we may easily understand, ac- 
cording to Mr Stewart’s illustrations, 
how the language derived from it 
may be gradually transferred to all 
the other sources. Now, it will not 
be denied, that man is, to himself, 
the dirst and most prominent object ; 
and that his own aggrandizement is 
fully as interesting to hinwas that of 
any other being. How, then, is this 
agerandizement to be eitected? Not 
by any extraordinary expansion ho- 
rizontally, that is, in breadth; for, 
according to the laws of his external 
structure, such an augmentation 
could produce nothing but deformi- 
ty. His only resource, theretore, 
is, to raise himself higher; hence, 
when any object excites that ¢ glo- 
rying or sense of inward greatness,” 
of which Longinus speaks, and when 
he seeks to place himself on a level 
with the image which fills his mind, 
he is naturally led to look upwards ; 
and hence, with every sublime ob- 


ject which presents itself, the idea 


of elevation may come to be more 
or less mingled. 

In perusing this Essay, an idea 
has struck us, which we merely 
mention, for we cannot at present 
undertake to examine its details. 

May 
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May not the sublimity of height be 
ultimately referable to the idea of 
power. Mr Stewart observes, that 
* the ascent of an animated being 
into the upper regions, exhibits ac: 
tive powers which are completely re 
nicd to ourselves, not only in de- 
gree, but in kind;”’ that (in a 
ber of allusions quoted trom the 
poets) “ the radical idea is, a eon- 
tinued course of active exertion, in 
opposition to the downward teuden- 
cv of terrestrial gravitation and, 
again, “ motion upwards, and per- 
haps still more, whatever. is able to 
oppose an adequate resisdance to a 
superincumbent weight, or to a de- 
scending shock, furnish the most 
appropriate images subservient. to 
that modification of the sublime, 
which arises from a strong expres- 
sion of mental energy. ”’ “Here the 
emotions produced by height are c- 
vidently connected very close ly with 
the power displayed in ascending. 
There is, indeed, as Mr Stewart 
justly observes, a fecling of surprise 
trom the opposition of such motion 


to the grand jaw of nature, which 


produces a tendency of every thing 
downwards. But we are 
think, that this surprise merely ren- 
ders more intense every feeling CX- 
cited by the clevated object , with- 


out determining the character of 


that feeling, either to beauty or 
sublimity. all, we must. re- 
peat, that this is merely a sugges- 
tion; and that we are far, as yet, 
from being able to express any decid- 
ed opinion on the subject. 

The next Essay is on the subject 
of taste; and it appears to us one 
of the most interesting in the vo- 
lume. In it our author, by analys- 
ing some principles ot ‘human nature 
not commonly attended to, has il- 
lustratew both the process by which 
taste is formed, and thrown light on 
the truce nature of the fac ulty itself. 
As our limits, however, will not ai- 
low us to attempt any analysis, we 


must be content with reterring our 
readers to the volume. Mr Stewart 
concludes with a general reconmen- 
dation to combine those pleasures 
which taste and imagination afford, 
with the severer pursuits of the ab- 
stract sciences. Ile here combats, 
we think successfully, the idea, tha 
a lively imagination is characteristic 
of the early periods of society, and 
that it declines with the advance- 
of the human mind. ‘Phat 
fivurative language, which is com- 
mon among savage orators, arises, 
he ; apprehends, more from poverty 
of language, and violent passion 
struggling for vent, than from any 
warmth of imagination. If that 
faculty displays itself strikingly at 
SO ily a period, it is only ‘where 
there is an order of bards by pro- 
fession, whose situation certainly is 
highly favourable to its ¢ ultivation. 
Their productions, however, thong! 
often possessed of force and omthu- 
sitsm, are too deficicnt in taste, anil 
too much tinctured with rudeness, 
to be generally relished in a more 
polished age. 

Mr Stewart’s style is wel! 
known, and has been so often be- 
fore our readers, that any observa- 
tions on it can scarcely be neces- 
sary. It is a style peculiarly appro- 
priate to the subjects which it treats: 
and embraces, perhaps, all the em- 
bellishments of whicli these subjects 
ure susceptible. It is eloquent, vet 
the eloquence is neither that of ora- 
tory nor poetry ; and in the t ew ID- 
stances where these are attempted, 
it appears to us tinctured with de- 
chumation. Its appropriate tone is 
grave, deep, earuest, yet richly or- 
namented, and animated with a 
glow of moral feeling, which come 
municates a peculiar charm to rt. 
li carries as far perhaps as our lan- 
cuage will admit, and without any 
cloying uniformity, that rounde 
and classical construction of periods, 
which the ancieyts 
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There appears to us, in the present 
volume, some tendency to diffuse- 
ness, and to an unnecessary Copious- 
ness of illustration. ‘This is a habit 
naturally induced by the oral expo- 
sition ot a sci@nce to students imi- 
perfectly acquainted with it. Por- 
haps, too, as the public in’ general 
gre by NO Means so Versant as they 
ought to be, in studies of this na- 
ture, it may be rather tor their ad- 
vantage to “be treated somewhat as 
beginners. 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


HE Fruit and Kitchen-Gar- 
dener; The Practical 
Planter,” &e. Second Edition, 
much improved. Voolscap Octavo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

It is believed there is no Book 
of Gardening on the Plan of this 
Work. It is intended as an As- 
sistant to Gentlemen whose Business 
necessarily confines them to the 
Chamber and to the Counting-room, 
who seek Health and Reereation at 
their Villas. 

Glenochel; a Descriptive Poem. 
by James Kennedy. Vol. Foots- 
cap Os. 

The Edimbuargh Review. Vol. 
AVL. April and August, 1810. 
10s. Ge. 


Scoilish Literary Tutellixence. 
OUN BURNETT, Esq. Advo- 


cate, will speedily publish, in 
One Volume tto, a Treatise on va- 
rious Branches of the Criminal Law 
ot Scotland. 

This work will consist of two 
Parts; the first, comprehending, a- 
mong other things, a Dissertation 
on Homicide—on Forge) y—aind the 

Various other branches of the Cri- 
men falsimand on several of the 
offences against Property, that are 
rsually made the subject of Prose- 
cution and ‘Trial in this Couatry. 


The second Part will comprehend, 
among other matters, a Treatise on 
the Doctrine of ecessian tia Cries 
—a Commentary on the Aet 1701, 

regarding Imprisonment and un- 
due “Delay in ‘Trials’—and a full 
Dissertation on the Law of Borndener, 
as applicable to Crimes.— The whole 
lustrated by various decisions of 
the Supreme Court, particularly 
those that have been pronounced 
within the last thirty years. “There 
will be annexed an dynendir, con- 
tuning, ameng other things, the 
Arguments of Counsel, and Opi- 
mons delivered by the Court, im 
some of the leading cases that are 
referred to in the body of the work. 

Sir George Mackenzie, 2¢ compa- 
nied by Mr ‘Holland and Mr Bright, 
have, during the vreater part of the 
summer, been on a visit to Iceland, 
from which they returned to Edin- 
burgh on the [2th instant. The pur- 
pose of tkese Gentlemen, im under- 
taking so arduous a journey, was 
chiefly to examine the natural phe- 
nomena so profusely scattered over 
this singular island, as wel: as to ob- 
serve the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants; and our readers will be 
gratified to learn, that they have 
been i inne respect disappointe hav- 
ing obtained a great deal of new and 
importaat information. We under- 
stand that an account of this inte- 
resting journey Is to be prepared tor 
the press; and we m: ay expect soon 
to be possessed of an authentie de- 
scription of every thing connected 
with Iceland. 

Before leaving this country, it oc- 
curred to Sir George Mackenzie to 
take some vaccine virus with him. 
He found that the physicians in Ice- 
fand had not possessed any for two 
years, and had the satisfaction of 
learning that, before he left the 
country, the surgeons and others 
had ‘exerted themselves so much, 
that an ample supply of matter had 
been sent to every part of Iceland. 

Lite rary 
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R WILLIAM GIFFORD is 

engaged on a new edition of 
Ben Jonson’s Works, with addition- 
ai notes and illustrations. 

A translation of Humboldt’s Ac- 
count of New Spain, has been an- 
nouuced as in the press, and nearly 
ready for publication. This valuabie 
work comprises researches tto the 
geography of Mexico; the extent ef 
its surlace and its political division 
into intendancies ; the physical as- 
peet of the soil; the actual popula- 
tion; state of agriculture; manu- 
facturing industry, and commerce ; 
the canals which might be carried 
trom the Atlantic to the Pacitie 
Mecean; the cevenues of the crown; 
the quantity: of metals which has 
tlowed trom Mexico inte Europe 
and Asia, since the discovery of the 
New Continent ; andthe military de- 
fence of New Spain: and will be ae- 
eoinpanied by physical and geogra- 
phical maps, founded on astronomi- 
cal observations, and trigonometrical 
and barometrical measurements. 

The present state of polities did 
not lessen the number of typogra- 
phical productions exposed tor sale 
at the a Leipsic fair ; but it is re- 


marked, that the intrinsic value of 


the works is yearly decreasing. 
Political troubles having occasioned 
a great decrease in the sale of books, 
writers and booksellers no longer 
dare publish solid works, but eager- 
iy contend tor several kinds ot tri- 
volous productions which have some 
vogue. Some works, however, have 
been noticed of superior merit, and 
worthy the attention of Europe. 
The Mithridates of the late Me 
Adelung has been just finished ; Mr 
Becker has published two new num- 
bers of his Augusteum, or Descrip- 
tion of the Dresden Gallery; Mr 
Bocttiger has given the public a 


English and Foreicn. 


Commentary on the Aldobrandine 
Nuptials. “The Universal History of 
Literature, by Eichhorn, is drawing 
towards its Conclusion; that of the 
Christain Church, by Hencke, is 
finished. The German Encyclo- 
pedia, begun by Krumitz, has reach- 
ed the Lidth volume; Mathison the 
poet, has published, under the title 
of Recollections, some sentimental 
and picturesque Journics. ‘The 
Universal History, a posthumous 
work of Johannes von Muller, 
the first number of the complete 
works of that author: most et the 
sovereigus of the confederacy ot 
the Rhine huve forbidden spurious 
editions, under severe penalties. 
There has appeared a fifth volunie 
of Nestor’s Russian Annals, by 
Schloizer. M. Wiebcking has given 
important Memoirs on Hydraulic 
Architecture, especially concerning 
bridges, quays, and piers. Six mun- 
bers of ancient Basso Relicvos, by 
the late M. Zoega, are published; 
and lastly, M. Cotta has been gene- 
rous enough to publish all the pro- 
ceedings of the Art of Engraving on 
Stone, the secret of which he has 
purchased. 

In belles lettres very few works 
have been published; and the run 
alter M. Goecthe’s new novel, in- 
titled Elective Affinities, is a good 
deal slackened by the severe criti- 
cisms to which it has been exposed. 
Forty new editions or translations 
of Latin and Greek authors were 
offered tor sule. The learned also 
remarked an edition of a German 
poem of high antiquity, and highly 
interesting for the history ot Luro- 
pean languages: it is intitled, The 
Song ot the Nibelunges ; but its 
author, and the age in which it was 
written, are equally unknown. 

Several writers have undertaken 
to write the history of arts and of 
artists, especially that of musicians ; 
but few of their productions have so 
much 
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much merit as the [History of Paint- 
ing in Italy, by Ripenhausen: and 
the Almanack of the Fine Arts, 
which contains Jetters and memoirs 
of artists residing in Rome, and 
edited by M. Sickler, a learned an- 
Liquarian. 

The Berlin newspaper had an- 
nounced that the late Mr Ritter 
had, previous to his death, retracted 
his opinions on the Rhabdomancia, 
or tue art of finding water and me- 
tals hidden in the bosom of the 
earth, by aveans of a wand. These 
papers have since contradicted their 
former assertion, and declared that 
Hus otherwise learned man had per- 
sisted to the last in those absurdi- 
iies, despised by all truly learned 
Mich. 

Augustus la Fontaine has given 
six or eight volumes of novels, in 
which he still reproduces his famihy 
pictures, even to satiety. Ini, a 
novel of the 2Ist century, by Julius 
Voss; Novels by Renbeck ; and Co- 
mic Stories, by Laun, have occa- 
stoned some talk. Comic Stories 
have the most vogue. Still, how- 
ever, there will be found in the Fatr 
catalogue a competent number of 
banditti, conjurors, and secret asso- 
ciations. In theatricals, there is no- 
thing remarkable. 

Mr Ruding’s great work on the 
eoinage of the kingdom, and of its 
dependencies, is in considerable for- 
wardness, and may be expected to 
appear in the next year. 

A new edition is in preparation 
of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, with 
the additions by Dr Thomas, and a 
variety of new matter. | 

Mr A. Chalmers, S. A. (late 
of Aberdeen ), is preparing a history 
the public buildings of Oxford. 

New editions are in forwardness 
of Enderbie’s Cambria Trumphans ; 
and of Lloyd’s History of Cambria. 
_ The fourth and last volume of 
Stewart’s Athens, will be pyblished 
in the eneuing winter. 
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An edition is nearly completed 
of the works of Porteus, late Bishop 
of London, in six volumes, octave. 

Mr Coxe is cngaged on a History 
of the Life and Age of Stillingieer. 

Mr Beloe has tn the press, a fift!y 
volume of his interesting Anecdotes 
of Literature. 

A work on the Law of Vendor 
and Purchaser of Personal Property, 
considered with a view to mercantiic 
transactions, by George Ross, Esq. 
of the Tonner ‘Temple, is preparing 
for publication. 

Mr Campbe'!, comptroller of the 
logacy duty, has in the press, a re- 
spectable work on the Value of An- 
nuities from te 1.4,000 per an- 
num on single lives, from the age of 
1] to 99 years; with the number of 
years’ purchase each annuity is 
worth, and the rate ot interest the 
purchaser receives for his money. 
He has subjoined, tor the imforme- 
tion and convenicnce of the profes- 
sion, and of executors and adminis- 
trators, the amount of the severa! 
rates of legacy duty payable on the 
yalue of each annuity. 

A religious poem, called Joseph, 
in blank verse, historical, patriarchal, 
and typical, with notes, by the Rev. 
Charles Lucas, A.M. curate of Ave- 
bury, Wilts, is in the press. 

A new edition of the poetical 
works of Dryden, an uniform 
swe with Mr Malone’s edition of 
the prose works, with the notes or 
the late Dr Warton, Mr John War- 
ton, and others, is in the press, and 
will appear carly in the winter. 

A work is in the press, giving an 
account of the present state of the 
Spanish Colonies of America, and 
a particular report on Hispaniola, 
the Spanish division of the island of 
St Domingo, with a general survey 
of the settlements on the continent 
of America, their history, trade, 
navigation, productions, population, 
customs, manners, &c. 

Mr W. Moore, of the Royal Aca- 

demy 
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tary and naval science. The flux- 
ions will be preee eded by such parts 
of the science of mechanics, es are 
necessary for reading the work with- 
out relorring to other authors. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufiace 
tures, Chemistry, Scteuces, and the 
Ne 4 A rds. 


ONSIDERABLE quantities of 


doppy seeds have lately been 
bought up in diferent parts ef rhe 
country, and the expressed 1! froin 
them sold at the price of Florence 
oil. Major Cochrane, of Hadding- 
ton, wes “the first person who stated 
the a :dvant: iges arising irom the cul- 
iivation of poppies, ‘and that seven 
ounces of fine salad oil were furnish- 
ed by expression from two pounds 
of the seed. 

Ar the concluding leeture for the 
scason at the Royal Institution, the 
large Voltate apparatus, consisting 
of 2000 double plates, four inches 
square, Was put in action for the 
first time. ‘The effects of this com- 
bination, the largest that has been 
constricted, were of a very brilliant 
Kind. "The spark, the light of which 
Was so intense as to resemble that 
of the sun, struck through some 
fines of air, and produced a dis- 
charge through heated air nearly 
three inches in length, and of a 
dazzling splendour. Several bodies, 
which had not been tused before, 
were fused by this flame: the new 
metals discovered by Mr Tennant, 
iridium, and the alloy of iridium, 
and osmium. Zircon and alumine 
were likewise fused; charcoal was 
made to eyiporate, and plumbago 
appeared to fuse in vacuo. Char- 


co ul was ienited to intense white- 
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demy at Woolwich, has in forward- 
ness a Treatise on the Doctrine of 
Viuxions, with its application to all 
the most useful parts of the true 
theory of Gunnery, and other very 
hnportant matters relaung to mili- 


ness by it in oxymuriatic gas, and 
volatilized in it, but without being 
decomposed. A Jarge Leyden bat- 
tery, containing twenty -four coated 
jars, was charged by a mome ntary 
contact of the wires, to a degree 
that required from twenty to thirty 
turns of Nairne’s machine of eight 
inches diameter. All the electrical 
phenomena of the passage of clee- 
tricity to a distance, the discharge 
through a ‘Torr vacuum, tine 
attractions and repulsions of light 
bodies, were dewonstrated in a dis- 
tinct way by means of this apparatus. 
It is hoped’ that the application of 
so powertul an instrumeut, and such 
easy methods of producing the most 
intense heat, will lead to some new 
tacts in analytical science. 

Mr Richard Walker, of Oxford, 
having been for a long time engaged 
in thermometrical experiments and 

observations, during which the im- 
perfection of all the scales in use 
frequently occurred to him, has pro- 
posed a new one. It is founded on 
the principle ot 62° of Fahrenheit, 
being the point at which the human 
body, in a state of health, is un- 
conscious of either heat or cold, 
that is, Ina state of rest, or when 
tree from any bodily exertion ; so 
that any temperature ‘above 62° shal! 
give a sensation of heat, and any 
temperature below that point, a sen- 
sation of cold. Mr Wilsen accorc- 
ingly places O at 62° of Fahrenhert, 
which will make 150° the boiling, 
and minus 30° the freezing point of 
water. Ali otiier points on renin 
heit’s scale may be reduced to this, 
by subtracting 62° tor any degree 
above 0 of Fahrenheit’ s, and adding 
62° for any degree below 0. Fah 
renheit’s divisions are adopted it 
this new scale as most pot 
those of Reaumur, the centigrade, 
&c. being considered too few, and 
decimal divisions unnecessary. 

During some experiments recent- 
ly made by Messrs Cuthbertson and 
Singer, 
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Singer, on the comparative powers 
of cylinder and plate electrical ma- 
chines, it was found that their power 
may be eteatly increased by the : 
doption of multiplying wheels to 
communieate motion to those in- 
struments. From the observations 
hitherto made on this subject, there 
is reason to conclude, that, by the 
proper application of a moving 
power, the quantity of elec ‘tricity 
given out by any machine in a de- 
terminate time, may be doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled, and even 
creased six or tenfold. Phe dis- 
covery cf this principle is of the 
highest importance, as It offers the 
ment effectual and ready means of 
obtaining a very considerable accu- 
mulation of cleetric fluid a 
stance of considerable interest in the 
present state of electrical and che- 
mical inquiry. 

Mr Henry, of Mane hester, has 
lately published an Analysis of seve- 
ral varieties of British and foreign 
sult (muriate of soda), with a view 
to explain their fitness for different 
economical purposes. He proves 
that British salts are no way inferior 
to foreign salts; and states, that 
that kind of salt) which possesses 
most eminently the combined pro- 
perties of hardness, compactness, 
and pertection, of crystals, will be 
best adapted tu the purpose of pack- 
ing fish and other provision ; be- 
cause it will remain permanently 
between the different layers, or will 
be very gradually dissolv ed by the 
fluids that exude from the provision ; 
thus furnishing a slow, but constant, 
supply of saturated brine. Un the 
other hand, for the purpose of pre- 
paring the pickle, or of striking the 
meat, which is done by immersion 
ina saturated solution of salt, the 
smaller grained varieties answer 
equally well; or, on account of their 
zreater solubility, even better. 

Messrs Cuthbertson and Singen 
have lately published the fullowing 


comps arison of the evlinder and pl ite 
exciters in eleetrical machines. The 

advantages in the eviinder 
are, Ist, The positive and negative 
powers are obtained tn equal perfee- 
tion; Gdly, It has but one rabber toe 
keep in order; Sadly, It is less liable 
(trom the security of its form) to 
accidental fracture, thaa the plate ; 
4thly, Its tasulation ts more pertect ; 

and Sthiv, rom the of iis 
structure, larger multipiyving wheels 
may be employ ed, and thus a con- 
siderable diuinution of firietion be 
obtained. or the 
piute minchmes are, Ist, They are 
less expensive than cylinders of 
equal power: 2dly, The ‘y OCCUPY 
less room ; sadly, May be construct- 
ed of a much tar ger In- 


stanced by Mr Cutubertson’s large. 


machine at Harlem; 4thly, Severa! 

pletes, to act jointly, may be more 
easily coubmed, than several evlin- 

ders could; sthly, The multiplying 
power may be applied to t thei tea 
much greater extent than it could 
to cylinders, without rendering the 


motion too rapid; Gthiy, Plates ef 


equal dinneters may be made to act 


with a uniform and equal degree of 


power, a circumstance se!dom at- 
tained by cylinders. 

Some notice has recently been 
taken of the art of printing trom 
stone, known in Germany by the 
name of  cheinica! printing. 
tlie chemical printing oifice at Vien- 
na, three ditforent methods are em- 
ployed; but that termed in relict, ts 
most frequently used. This is the 
general mode of printing music. 
The sccoud method is the sunt. 
This is preferred tor prats. The 
third method is the flat, or netthe: 
raised nor sunk. This is uscfal for 
initating «drawines, partic y 
where the impression intended te 
resemble crayons, For printin 


* 


engraving im this method, a block 
of marbie Is emploves d, or any other 
Caicarcous stone, j easily cor- 


ry ‘ed, 
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roded, and will take a good polish, 
It should be two inches or two 
inches anda half thick, and of a 
size proportioncd to the purpose for 
which it is intended. A close fex- 
ture is considered as advantageous. 
Whea the stone is well polished and 
dry, the first step is to trace the 
drawing, notes, or letters, to be 
printed, with a pencil. The design 
Is Not very Conspicuous, but it is 
rendered so by passing over the 
strokes of the pencil a particular 
ink, of which a great secret is made. 
‘This ink is made of a solution of lac 
in potash, which is coloured with 
the soot from burning wax. This 
appears to be the most suitable 
black for the purpose. When the 
design has been gone over with this 
ink, it is lett to dry, which common- 
ly takes about two hours; but this 
depends much on the temperature 
and dryness of the air. After the 
ink is dry, nitric acid, mene or less 


diluted, ‘according to the degree ef 


relict desired, is poured onthe stone, 
and corredes every part of it, except 
where detended by the resinous ink. 
The biock being washed with water, 
anink similar to that commonly used 
tor printing , is distribute «lover it by 


means of printer’s s balis, a sheet of 


paper disposed on a frame is hud on 
it, and this is pressed down by means 
of a copper roller, or copper press. 
The sunk, or chalk method, differs 
from that termed in relief only in 
having the stone much more corrod- 
ed by the nitric acid. In the flat 
method less nitric acid is used. It 
is not to be supposed, that the sur- 
face is quite plain in this way; but 
the lines are very little raised, so 
that they can scarcely be perceived 
to stand above the ‘ground but by 
the finger. 

M. ‘Yauscher, the botanist, who is 
emploved by Count Alexei Rasu- 
mowski, has arrived at Sarepta, on 
the Wolga, with a rich collection of 

are and unknow n plants, colleeted 


in the steppes or desert plains, 
northward of the Caspian Sea. This 
traveller has also visited the islands 
in that sea, where he has found the 
dian lotus. The governor of Casar 

gave M. Tauscher an escort of 100 
Cossacks, with ene picce of cannon, 

which enabled him to disperse a 
troop of 600 Kergises, assembled 
with the intention of pillaging him 
This is the first time that a botanist 

ever travelled with cannon. 

Last summer an experiment of ¢ 
new kind was tried at Philipsthal, in 
Fast Prussia. This was, to split i 
rock by means of lightning. | An 
iron rod, sunilar to a conductor, war 
fixed in the rock, and on the occur: 
rence of the first thunder storm the 
lightnmg was conducted down the 
rod, and split the rock into severe! 
pieces without displacing it. 

Erom the report of three profes- 
sors of Pest, sent to examine mto 
the cause of the irthquake in 
gary, In January last, it appears hat 
the centre from which the shecks 
were copununicated is in the cuyi- 
rons of the mountain Coke, 
their departure, the shocks, thor! 
feeble, were still pereeptid ‘Phe 
number distinetiy telt between th 
14th January and February, 
was LOOO, 

Most of our readers are probably 
apprised that some years since, the 
nutmeg and clove-trees 
brought from the Molucea islands. 
and introduced into several of the 
British scttlemenis in the east; and 
among others, Bencoolen. Ac- 
counts received during the last three 
or four years from Bencoolen, have 
furnished, from time to time, the 
most actory reports of the 
thriving state of the plantations es- 
tablished at that place, and they 
have now attained such maturity ¢ and 
extent as to have become an object ? 
of national importance, and of eme- 
lument to individuals. The recent 
accounts surpass all former expect:- 
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sions. The trees are represented as 
loaded with fruit; and the younger 
plantations are in such prosperity, 
that in the course of afew years, 
the produce of Sumatra will be 
competent to the supply of the Eu- 
ropean market with cloves, nutmegs, 
and mace. Thus a valuable branch 
of trade, long monopolized by the 
Dutch, and considered as necessari- 
ty dependent on the possession of 


the Molueca [slands, has been trans- 
ferred trom a foreign country, and 
wready opens to Great Britain a new 
source of national and private wealth. 
The soil and climate of Sumatra are 
particularly tavourable to the clove 
and nutmeg, and these, as well as 
the mace of Bencoolen, are found 
both in appearance and quality to be 
at least equal to the produce of the 
Molucea. 


pPoctry, 


Zines written on visiting the Ruins of 
Abbey. 


YE mould’ring aisles, and ancient moss-clad 
walls, 

Where the lone owl and bat reign un- 
disturb’d, 

Where heav’n-born Contemplation loves to 
ell > 

Now, while the waning Moon’s pale light 
streams through 

bach eastern casement’s labour’d arch, and 


Casts 
The shalowy frets on seme grass-tufted 
pTave, 


Pointing in silence to the cold dark bed 

Where man, and all his boasted labours end ; 

Here let me rest betieath thy time-worn 
shade, 

(Fit place for serious thought), in musings 
wrapt, 

‘Till the wan Moon begins to fade among 

‘the western clouds, and the fair Morn 
prepares 

To ope the gold-fring’d curtains of the 
East. 

How weck are human efforts, frail, and 
vain ; 

A few short years that swiftly glide away, 

And all this labour’d fabric shall sink down, 

And lie concealed in dust. Presumptuous 

man ! 

hus quickly perisheth a lifetime’s work. 


On yonder lofty rock, whose frowning 
brow 

Hangs gloomy o'er the dark, slow, wind- 
Wave, 


Gace a proud spacious castle tow’ring rose, 
Whose ruin’d chambers now but serve to 
shew 
Its former grandeur; and whose tenants 
Vain, 
“y, and rich, and great, in times long 
past, 
dember, 1810, 
‘and 


Here lie conceal’d beneath these sculptui 


stones, 

Tell me, ye Dead, whose lofty marble 
totabs 

Here catch the Moon’s pale beams in idle 
state, 

Whose still and leaden slumbers want the 
aid 


Of no narcetie drug to sooth the throbs 

Of grict or mation pain: how have your 
hopes 

All come to this? Your air-built pa’aces 

All toppled down, and ail the purpos’d joys 

Of many a smiling year, by hope assur’d, 

Sunk with yourselves in earth. Ah, where 
is now 

The festive roar of mirth that ured to shake 

The solid walls of yonder rumed pie ? 

Scaring the dun-rob’d Night, whea she 
would peep 

In silent watch through the now ivy'd case- 
ment. 

Where now the heav’n-born ray of beau- 
ty’s eye, 

Beaming with soul and love? ‘The war- 
like breast 

Kindles no more with glorious thirst of 


fame, 

As when of yore the marshall’d steel-clad 
host, 

With awful front, went forth to meet the 
foe ; 


Or dar’d the wave, and sail’d to Cistunt 
lands, 
‘To quell the hanghty Saracen’s fierce pride, 
And plant the holy cross on sacred eround, 
Low is each warrior’s head, and cold each 
bi cust, 
Whilom that glow’d with love of fair re- 
nown 
And crumbled now to dust the nervous arm 
"That used to wield the felchion or the sp-.r, 
And deal destruction round the bluod-bath’d 
field 
Oh, 
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Oh, ruthless fate! that surely waits us all, 
Whether we dwell beneath the stately dome, 
Or lowly cottage roof o’erspread with turf; 
Sooner or later, with unerring aim, 

‘Vo strike all living with thy mortal dart ; 
And to the dark and noisome grave commit 
‘The senseless livid corpse ; cold, and unable 


then 

‘lo hear the deep-drawn sob, the soothing 
voice 

Of love, or friendship’s frequent bursting 
sigh. 

How many shapes does tyrant Death as- 
sume ! 

Perhaps ev’n now some hapless mortal 
treads 

‘The boundless waste of Araby’s scorched 
sands ; 


Fauiting with thirst and sore fatigue he sees, 

Or thinks he sees, the wished-for cooling 
«pring. 

Ah, no! ‘twas Hope that fondly led him on 

‘To disappointment. Now his aching limbs 

And smarting feet refuse to bear him on, 

While his parch’d tongue and throat in vain 
demand 

One cup, one little cup of water cold 

‘lo shake the feverish thirst that dries his 
blood, 

Despairing, on the sand he sits him down, 

While ev’ning shadows flit across the wild, 

And in the distant horizon the Sun 

Fast sinking, sheds a parting ling’ring ray 

On the poor pilgrim, doom’d no more to see 

His glories in the western sky, or fee! 

‘Che hopes and fears his orient beams awake. 

No friend to calm his wild distracted mind, 

Receive his parting breath, or smooth the 
path, 

‘The rugged path to dread eternity, 

He sinks exhausted on the barren plain. 

"Tir'’d nature struggles yet awhile igainst 

‘The rude and chilling grasp of death, 

And memory conjures up a thousand 
thoughts 

Of former happiness—Untasted joys, 

Before his sinking soul rise torturing, 

His wife and little children dear call forth 

This latest groan; he thinks of home, and 
dies, 

Yet, ravenous fiend, thy power is limited ; 

Beyond the darksome grave thou canst not 
Ko, 

"That fatal barrier to unsated lust. 

Nay, even now, perhaps, the day draws 
near 

When thou thyself shalt die; when sea and 
earth, 

Even the glorious arch of heaven itself 

whali disappear; when time shall be no 
more ¢ 


And “mic expiring ancient Nature's wreck, 


Rous’d from their dark cold graves, the 
slumb’fing dead, 
Amaz’d, new starting into life, shall drink 
Oblivion to their former mortal state ; 
And, on the brink of vast eternity, 
Trembling, await their unknown, final 
doom, 
Great God! can such a sinful wretch as 
man 
Thy notice share ? who madly still pursues 
The vicious follies of this fleeting life, 
And much prefers intemperate bacchanals, 
And riot lewd, to seeking thee so kind, 
And happiness immortal long assur’4. 
‘Teach me, thou Great Incomprehensible, 
To live according to thy gracious will : 
Let not the helpless worm ungrateful prove. 
And willingly offend thy power benign 
‘That cherishes its vile unwerthy liie. 


Edinburgh. G. F. G. 


Lines written at Casilecarey, August 1803, 
addressed to D. T, Edinbursii. 


How pleasant in this lonely shade to rove, 
Ev’n marks of fallen grandeur yield delight ; 
‘The vocal notes yet echo in each grove, 

‘lo welcome day, and cheer th’ approach ot 


nicht, 

When Cynthia from her high meridian 
height, 

And countless sparkling orbs that round he: 
burn, 

Upon this scene do shed their glimm’ring 
light, 

The peaceful mind here ev'ry care may 
spurn, 


And from the City’s noise disgustful turn. 


Here, no discordant noise the ear doth 
wound, 

Transported from the city’s crowded ways 

Here riv'lets raise a sweetly murm'ring 
sound, 

And whisp’ring zephyr through the mea- 
dow plays, 

Flocks in the morn do rise with startl’d gaze, 

Times progress chimes from distant vuleg« 
spire, 

Unnumber’d things combine the thougats 
to 

Above what notse and hurry can inspire ; 

And fill the soul with true extatic fire. 


What various pleasures wait the peace! | 
hour, 

When from the madding crowd we far re- 
tire, 

Not all Foina’s charms have half the pow'r, 

Sucn sweet delightful thoughts eer to ie 
spire, 

In this lone bow’r all nature's beauties fire— 
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Here sweetsof happiness are felt and known ; 

Here Hector once attun’d his cheerful lyre ; 

Here Mary dwelt who rais’d th’ enchant- 
ing tone ; 

Tho’ alter’d now, alas! sweet Aary’s gone !! 


Here, a poor hapless r/ymer’s thought ex- 
pands, 

With deep regret reflects on years gone by, 

Now, wav'ring, hank’ring, half enchanted, 
stands 

Contemplating the colours of yon sky, 

Which sweetly glitter, dazzling to the eye, 

At dawning of the op’ning infant day ;— 

All, all is titted to excite the sigh 

Delightful, and to shed ore cheering ray, 

Like the sweet blush of the ambrosial A7Zay. 


What, to a mind oppress’d, can pleasure 
yield? 

(The limpid streamlet clear, the blossom’d 
thorn, 

Alternate art and nature decks each field, 

Waving with purple bloom, or yellow corn.) 

It is this scene, tho’ cits such joys may scorn, 

‘The noisy crowd may feast their eye and ear, 

Sad strangers to delight, else they would 
turn, 

And tread such peaceful paths in ev’ning 
clear, 

-\nd ponder nature through the rolling year, 


What sweet ideas rise on summer’s morn, 

Drawn from the dew-o’er-loaded drooping 
LOSE, 

That ‘soon’s the solar rays begin to burn, 

Will all itstfragraice and its sweets disclose, 

‘he woodland warblers labour to compose, 

Man’s troubled thoughts, and strive his 
mind to cheer, 

And bid him, joyful, when each day shall 
close, 

Go forth with music’s voice upon his ear ; 

And wander musing by some streamlet clear. 


Ah! blest retreat, where hurry, moise and 
strife, 
The calm and peaceful mind can never 
wound, 
The best, the chiefest, choicest joys of life, 
In peaceful solitude are only found,— 
Now softest zephyrs fan the verdant ground, 
And ell is silent on the tuneful spray, 
he stream alone, makes a sweet murm’ring 
sound, 
While pensive on its banks a wight doth 
stray, 
Tuuing his artless reed in nature’s way. 
A. B. 


SONG. 


here grew a brier on yon castle wa’, 
L pon yon moss-grown tow’r sae high, 
Un it a fovely rose did blaw, 

Ane op'd its beauties to the “ye 


And on yon lovely rosy thorn, 

The redbreast sweet wi’ dewy wing, 
Was wont to hail the early morn, 
Or chant each bonny eve o’ spring. 


But now the lovely bloom is fled, 

Its sweets are strewn upon the win’, 
Nae bloom ts there sae bonny red, 

But cauld black winter’s wither'd stem. 


Whare dost thou cour thou little bird, 
While the heavy snaw-cloud falls ;— 
Stead o’ thy plaintive strain is heard, 
The whistlin’ winds thro’ ruined halls. 


Rut spring shall clead yon wither’d thorn, 
The rose shall lift its head on high, 

Yon bird again shail hail the morn, — 
But I maun hopeless heave the sigh. 


My Celia’s gone, is from me torn, . 

And hope has left me to my doom ;-- 

With sad despair, I sit and mourn, 

"The bud that never more shall bloom ! 
Glasgow. R. G, 


Zines to an aged and beautiful Thorn Tree, 
on the Banks of Esk, near Hawthornden. 


Sequestered plant! that rears thy spreading 
blow 

High o’er the vale of yellow broom below. 

How many years successive hast thou seen! 

How oft has spring renewed thy leaves so 
rreen ! 

How oft thy blossom’s fragrance unconfin’d, 

In early morn, has balm’d the summer’. 
wind ! 

How oft from thee so sweet at closing day 

‘lo echo has the blackbird tuned his lay ! 

And, oh, how oft, beneath thy grateful 
shade, 

Have our forefathers here their love vows 
paid ! 

Tho’ to the swain thy wrinkled trunk dis- 

claims 

The long recording of initiatal names; 

Yet shall the sight of thee, in memory raise 

The fond ideas of more early days. 

The village matron, as she passes by 

‘Towards the happy past, shall breathe the 
sigh ; 

For, in her youth, thou wast the courting 
dlace, 

When love See heart, and beauty filled her 
face ; 

Here recollection’s momentary charm 

Her heart to love long dead again shal! 
warm ; 

Here shall she stop, in pensive thought, to 
see 

Those joys no more—yet dear the trysting 
tree ! 

Perhaps the poet, as he lonely strays 

A tracing Esk thro’ every hermit maze, 

shall mark thy beauty, and that beauty sing, 

And 
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And hail thee favourite of the joyful spring; 

‘Phen may'st thou laugh at winter’s angry 
sky, 

And desolating time itself defy ! 

‘Yho° thou must fall, or dying stand to rot, 


Tho’ le tie spot where thou hast stocd fore 


ot, 


Nor more be nnown the future woods among 
Yet shalt thou flourish ever gicen in sony 


Banks of 
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7 progress and probable issue 

of the campaign in Portugal 
still continues to exercise over the 
hopes and fears of the public an 
influence, by no means wondertul, 
considering the barrenness of al- 
host every other source of political 
intelligence, as well as the import- 
auee of the events that are passing 
in the obscure corner to which the 
daottle for the deliverance of 
rope’? has at length been reduced, 
by the genus and policy of its con- 
queror. Even on that narrow the- 
atre, althoueh the ground seems to 
be gradually sinkine from under 
the position of our own army, and 
every day to be disclosing the power 
of our enemy im more and more 
palpabl 
that no change appears to have 


e colours, it is remarkable 


taken place in the system of our 
Commander-in-Chict, who still re- 
nains in a state of almost total in- 
activity, entrenched at Celerico ; 
tiom which, after cahuly viewme 
the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, he has, 


in Lac manner, been a passive spec- 


tator of the siege and surrender of 


Almeida ; and notwithstanding the 
reduction of these important fort- 
resses, within the visible horizon ot 
1.3 own camp, as wo-l as his con- 
fessed inability for offensive epera- 
tions, even at so favourable a junc- 
ture, he seems still resoived to staid 
the hazerd of a battle, after ail the 
enemy's force shall be combinec. 
Now, it appears somewhat extra- 
ordinary, that we spould wait the 
attack of the whole French army, 
When we are sensible that we have 
no hopes of success agaist a part 
of its end itis no less ditiicult, un- 
der such circumstances, to discover 
any solid reasons against the po- 
licy of an immediate retreat; sinee, 
if it be necessary that our troops 
should remain quietly in a strong 
station till the country be subdued, 
they had better be removed at once 
to Hounslow Heath, where they 
can lie with much more conveni- 
ence and safety to themselves, and 
certainly with equal advantage to 
the cause im which they are en 
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of our affurs, which seem to admit 
of no alternative, but either an im- 
mediate retreat, or the same mea- 
sure at some future period, with 
the certain loss of many brave and 
valuable men, the prospect is cer- 
jaunty not such as might naturally 
he supposed to excite very enliven- 
reflections among us. Yet such 
's the irrepressible spirit of delusive 
confidence, that has so long blind- 
ed the saneuine politicians of this 
country, that the staie of the Span- 
ish contest is very generally repre- 
sented under the most favourable 
aspect; and we every day hear ex- 
wegerated accounts of the insurrec- 
tions that are suid to prevail in all 
parts of the country, and contident 
predictions of the ultimate expul- 
sion of the enemy from the penin- 
sulas Those, however, who indulge 
i tuese Aattering prophecies, would 
do well to consider, what is proved 
by the experience of all history, 


that, every invaded country, 


where the regular army is destreved, | 


all inferior resistance must be spee- 


dily crushed. When we are told of 


the determined spirit of a whole 
people, to conquer or to die, we 
ought to remember, that the vic- 
tory, in such cases, depends not 
wpon the whole people, but upon 
that stnall part of the people regu- 
larly trained to arms, hardened by 
service, and perfected by discipline, 
to whose conduct the publie safety 
is committed. While the battle is 
vet to be fought between this vete- 
ran body and its antagonist, there 


seldom or never any rising, whe- 


ther general or partial, among the 
people at large, who wait the event 
in silent expectation, trusting to 
their ariny, and conscious of their 
own unatitness tor the dutics of that 
arduous profession. But when the 
regular forces are defeated and dis- 
persed, they naturally tly to differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, and serve 
as the rallying point for all those 
who, being discentented with the 
hew dynasty, are willing to trust 
for better fortune to the chanee of 
arms; and thus there are found 
bands of people scattered over the 
country, and associated together 
tor the purpose of resistance im the 
newhbeurhood of fortified towns, 
mountainous tracts, or other sta- 
tions easily delensible from. te 
strength of their natural position. 
Such is, in truth, precisely the pre- 
sent state of Spain. The 
anny having been long ago detout- 
ed and broken, the wrecks of this 
force have fied to the towns, the 
mountains, or whatever security was 
to be found, from natural or artili- 
cial means of Gelence. Lstablishing 
themseives in these strong holds, 
and collecting together ali such as 
are willing to join thei fortunes, 
they carry on their desultory in- 
Cursions over linited cirele in the 
neighbourhood. the meantime, 
the arrival of a British force has 
created a new regular army, to 
which the enemy, disregarding the 
syste of petty inroads maintained 
by the remnant of the former, has 
directed his whole attention; seeing 
clearly that greater danger is to be 

apprehended 
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apprehended from the establishment 


of a foreign power in the country, 
than from the continuance of that 
irregular warfare which he can at 
any time repress. This foreign 
power it is the first object of the 
enemy to expel; for which purpose, 
he has collected such a toree as 
must overpower all opposition, leav- 
ing the subordinate war of detach- 
ments and divisions to its fate. 
These small bodies of the peasantry 
may, in the meantime, enjoy the 
short-lived triumph of temporary 
success; but when that catastrophe 
is accomplished, which must surely 
happen, and when our own troops 
are as safely landed in this country, 
as every good citizen ought fervent- 
ly to wish, the power of the invader 
will be turned with resistless effect 
to annihilete every vestige of resist- 
ance, and to reduce the whole 
people to tranquillity and submis- 
sion. His troops will penetrate into 
the remotest districts; his authority 
will be entoreed by the law and the 
aword: end iortress after fortress, 
ecewmed by his arms, will serve as 
so many stations or centres, from 
which the chaims of order and police 
will be extended over the whole face 
of the country. 

Connected with the sanguine ex- 
pectauon of success from the petty 
movements which we have just des- 
eribed, is the old outery new reviv- 


’ 
eu, ol discontents, desertions, and 


Cy senteries, thinning the ranks of 


the drench armies—delusions which 


at a less experienced era, having 


heir little works of mischief, 


GOnC 


might now have passed away. If 


there be dysenteries prevailing in 
the country, it is obvious that they 
must affect the British and the 
Spaniards in an equal, or rather a 
greater degree than the French, 
who having, as is well known, seen 
more service than cither of the for- 
mer, must have been more exposed 
to all the varieties of weather, and 
of climate; and with regard to dis- 
contents and desertions, it is plain, 
that whether they exist or not, they 
can have no sensible eflect upon the 
strength of the army, since we see 
it employed in a succession of im- 
portant sieges, carrying the terror 
of its arms over the country, and 
succeeding in ad the higher opera- 
tions of the military art. 

Leaving, however, the concerns 
of the Spanish war to the discretion 
end conduct of his generals, the 
French Emperor seems to be intent 
upon higher objects, and to have 
directed the whole course of his po- 
licy towards the completion of that 
system of federal alliance by which 
he aims at the union of all Europe, 
under his own ruling influence. We 
have formerly taken occasion to ad- 


vert to the gradual developement of 


this scheme, after the destruction 
of the old policy of Europe, known 
by the name of the Balange of Pow- 
er, and to recommend that in place 
of vainly struggling against a new 
order rising trom the wreck of for- 
mer systems, we should be studious 
to reculate our conduct, not by ob- 
solete maxims, which have long lost 
their eificacy, if ever they had any, 

upon 
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upon the affairs of the world, but 
by that practical wisdom which 
draws its security from living insti- 
tutions. The balance of power, 
whatever were its merits or detects— 
whether it was the parent of war or 
of peace—,whether upon the large 
average of human affairs, its grand 
result has been good or evil—has 
now perished; but it was not a 
matter of moral obligation. It was 
the mere form into which society 
had been cast by a long train of 
concurring accidents, and ‘in place 
of lamenting over its loss, or war- 
ring for its restoration, it becomes 
us to rejoice in the immortarity of 
the principle which, under all the 
storms of battle and revolution, na- 
ture herself has provided for the re- 
novation of the world. The old 
building under whose mouldering 
roof we were shaken with so many 
tempests, is now levelled with the 
But a 
new structure is plainly rising upon 
the same spot, and in place of wast- 
ing our strength in vain efforts to 
demolish it for the precarious secu- 
rity of our former fabric, we ought 
rather to make trial of its protec- 
tion, and to admire that mysterious 
harmony by which the same power 
that brings light out of darkness, 
can raise some form of order from 


ground on which we stand. 


the midst of confusion and ruin. 
The substance of the foregoing 

remarks, we have formerly submit- 

ted to the 


roaders, and we are now led to ad- 


Vert 


consideration of ovr 


to the same subject, by an 
event which scems to ensur the ac- 


695 
cession of another kingdom to that 
formidable league, of which the ob- 


ject is to unite the whole states of 


Europe under the influence of a 
common ruler. We allude to the 
Marshal Bernadoite, 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, to be Crown 
Prince of Sweden, an election which 
bids fair to meet with the general 
approbation and concurrence of the 
people, not only from the well 
known talents of that accomplished 
man, but from the high station oc- 


election of 


cupied by him in the system, te 


which it is believed, the nations of 


now look for 
whatever portion of happiness is to 
be enjoyed by the present genera- 
tion. 


the continent must 


By this important act, Swed- 


en becomes an integral member ot 


the great European contederacy, 
subject to the same influence, em- 
barking in the same course of poli- 
cy, and wielding her resources for 
Such conse- 
quences cannot certainly be favour- 


the same interests. 


able to the interest or the views ot 


England, inasmuch as they carry a- 
long with them but too obvious a 
demonstration of her own weakness 
and the omnipotence of her enemy, 
in every corner of the continent. 
But is it possible, at the same time, 
not to see that they are the neces- 
sary result of that ruinous war, 
which in spite of physical and imor- 
al obstacles, still continues to spread 
embarrassment and misery over so 


large a portion of the world? We 
refuse to make peace with the 


French Emp ‘ror because we fear 
his acquisition of a navy; and by 
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means ef war we force him into the 


premature possession of a navy 
which the slow operations of peace 
could never give. We force him to 
mploy the full force of that in- 
fluence which experience has shewn 
io be resistless ; and in our zeal to 
deprive him of a navy, we place at 
his discretion the whole maritime 
resources of Europe. But is it not 
clear, that in time of peace, the 
“rcation of a commerce must pre- 
cecde the creation of a navy, inas- 
much as in such a machine the hu- 
man instruments are the most ma- 
terial parts, while they are, at the 
same time, of the most rare and 
dificult formation; and, indeed, 
when we consider the many delicate 
and ingenious arts, the high quali- 
tics of mind, the capacity for com- 
mand, and obedience through their 
infinite gradations, and all the re- 
tinements of moral tuition, whic! 
enter the composition of that vast 
display of power, we may saicly 
pronounce the construction of a 
navy to be the work of ages. While 
it ought never to be forgotten, that 
were it otherwise, it is always in our 
own power to renew the war when- 


ever we are satisfied that its certain 


evils are fully counterbalanced by 
the contingent dangers of peace. 

It is impossible to touch upon the 
subject of peace, or to resign the 
mind for a moment to the pleasing 
assocaitions that stil impart their 
attractions to that sacred name, 
without lamenting the few ap- 


wroaches that seem to prevail in 


this country towards the spint of 
conciliation that must of necessity 
be the forerunner of that high mea. 
sure of policy and justice: and it is 
truly melancholy to see those who 
have the command of the English 
press, so wholly given up to the 
dominion of their passions, as to 
indulge in continual railing against 
the Emperor of France, never, iv 
any one instance, attempting to en- 
lighten their readers as to his views 
or policy. 

The French Emperor, whatev: 
else he may be, is a high potentate, 
and the ruler of a great nation, 
with whom it is our interest to 
maintain the relations: of peace. 
His character is known to all Eu- 
rope. With many it may be a sub- 
ject of cal condemnation. — It is, 
at least, a theme for no cominon 
pen. Some enthusiasts may con- 
template his path as the votary 0 
science gazes upon the wild move- 
ments of some restless luminary, 
that threatens every moinent to 
extinguish worlds. He is bora fo 
no ordinary things. His views arc 
matters of speculation; but the 
master-hand of genius is fixed upon 
his policy. Let it be at least re- 
membered in this country, that tive 
times did he offer us peace, and as 
often did we refuse it. We offered 
hin the same boon but once. He 
accepted it, but we drew back— 
because we would not give up the 
interest of Russia in Sicily. What 
a commentary has time furnished 
upon our policy! 
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INDIA. 


{7E are concerned to ftate, that fome 
\ mifunderitanding feems ftill to pre- 
vail between the civil power and the mili- 
tary in the prefidency of Madras. ‘The 
decifion of the Court-Martial, appointed 
for the trials of Lieutenant-Colonels Dove- 
ton and Bell, and other officers of inferior 
rank, does not feem to have proved fatis- 
factory to the Commander in Chief on that 
flation, or to the Governor-General. ‘The 
fi. ft of thefe officers was honovrably acquit- 
ted. The fentence was fent back to be re- 
vifed, and the Court-Martial perfifted in 
their former opinion. This decition, as well 
as the principles upon which it was found- 
ed, was ftrongly reprobated by the Com- 
mander in Chief, who recommended to 
Government that Lieutenant-Colonel Dove- 
ton fhould be fufpended from his military 
functious, until his cafe was fubmitted te 
the Court of Dire&ors, but that he fhould 
he permitted to draw his allowances in the 
mean time. Lord Minto has tanctioned 
what is thus recommended, and cenfured in 
very ftrong language the greunds upen 
which the Court-Martial decided. 

A private letter of the 16rh April fates, 
that the General Orders iffued on the fen- 
tence of the Court-Martial had excited 
great difguft in all ranks. ‘The Preiident, 
General Warde, of the King’s troops, had 
refigned his Staff appointment, and was a- 
bout to proceed to Eng'and. ‘The officers 
under accufation, who had preferred the 
alternative of being tried by a Court-Mar- 
tial to quitting the fervice, had, it was fa:d, 
i confequence of the orders of Government 
on Colonel Doveton’s acquittal, requefted 
to be difmiffed, 

Lord Minto continued at Madras at the 
end of March, ‘The Modette had been 
cilpatched to Calcutta for General Hewitt, 
who, it was reported, would take the com- 
mand of the Madras army, until the ar- 
rival of Sir S$. Auchmuty from England. 
The Governor-General was expected to re- 
turn to Bengal foon after General Hewitt’s 
arrival, 

A large expedition was fitting out at Ma- 
dras, the deftination of which was kept fe- 


ret. The prevailing opinion was, that it 


Sey tember 1$10. 
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was intended againft the Ile of France. 

Colonel Clofe’s army, which had beep 

broke up, after ocealioning an immenfe ex- 
ence, Was ordered to re-alfemble. 

The following documents will put our 
readers in poffeflion of the fa&s that have 
been fuffered to tran{pire refpecting the dile 
putes with the army :— 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Head Quarters of the Army, Choultry 
Plain, March 20, 1810. 


G. O. BY MAJOR-GENERAL GOWDIE. 


Further extracts from the proceedings of 
the General Court-Martial which affembled 
at Bangalore on the Ift day of November 
1809, and of which Major-General Warde 
is Prefident, are publithed to the army. 

Licutenant-Colone]l John Deveron, of the 
8th regiment N. C. and late commanding 
the detachment of troops ferving at the 
frontier ftation of Jaulnah, ordered in ar- 
eft, by the Officer commanding the army, 
on the following charges : 

Charge 1.—Yor conduct fubverfive of all 
good order and military dilcipline, and in 
breach of the rules and articles of war, for 
the betrer government of the Company's 
forces, by having, in violation of his duty, 
and the great traft repofed im him, as com- 
manding a molt important and critically fi- 
tuated frontier ftation, fhamefully abandon- 
ed the poft committet to his charge, by 
moving his detachment from the ftation of 
Jaulnah, on the Mth of Auguft laft, and 
with a mutinous and feditious defign againft 
the exiftiny Government of Fort St George. 

2.—Vor having, previonlly to his march, 
ufed endeavours to ftir up and excite the 
troops, under his command, to join in a 
mutiny and fedition againft the exitting Go- 
vernment of Fort St George, 

3.—For having ailixed his nome to a mu- 
tinous and feditious paper, ftiled the Decla- 
ration, expreflive of the intentions with 
which the force had commenced their 
march. 

By order of Major-General Gowdie, 
commanding the army. 

H. B. Conway, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 
9, 1609. 
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SENTENCE AS PASSFD ON THE Sth Fea, 
1810. 


The Court are cf opinion, that the pri- 
foner, Lieutenant-Coionel John Doveton, 
is not guilry of the charges preferred againft 
him, and do, in the moit full and molt ho- 
nourable manner, acquit him of all and 
every part thereof. 

Henny Warpre. 
Major-General and Preficent. 


W. Ormfby, Deputy Judge Advocate. 


KEIVISED SENTENCE AS PassEeD Tur 
FER. 1810, 


The Court, in obedience to the orders of 
the oficer commanding the army, having 
reconfidered the whole of the evidence be- 
fore them, do nor find> any reafon to alter 
ther former opinion. 


lirnray Waror, 
Major-General and Prefident. 
W. Ormfby, Deputy Judge Advocate. 


The officer commanding the army has 
deeply to lament that he cannot fub{cribe 
his approbation to the above fentence; the 
prifoner has refted bis defence on the pre- 
text of having joiwed the mutiny for the 
purpole of preventing the excefies of his 
men.--But the articles of war having ex- 
pretsiy excluded fuch plea, it is impoffible 
to warrant an acquittal in oppofition to the 
very letter of the law atfelf. 

A :econd ground of the prifoner’s defence 
appears to be a private and confidential iet- 
ter from Captain Sydenham, the refident at 
Hydrabad, recommending to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Doveton to adopt the above con- 
duct. Advice contrary to law can never 
conftitute an authority for criminal acts, let 
it come from what guarterit may. But the 
letter in queition was altogether unofflicial, 
being marked ‘ confidential,’ and not only 
not reported to Government, but feemingly 
carefully concealed by both parties from its 
knowledge; until the moment it was produ- 
ced in Court by Lieutenant-Colonel Dove- 
ton, as a document of his defence. 

A Court. Martial may indeed difcharge a 
priioner from legal penalty, but how far 
the party chall be agai employed is a fepa- 
rate queftion, An officer who could con- 
ceive himielf juftified in putting himielf at 
the head of mutiny on the mere fuggettions 
of another, or on any pretext whiatever, 
can never, in the opinion of Mzjor-Generai 
Gowdie, be thought fit to be again entruft- 
ed with any important command.—He feels 
himfelf, therefore, imperioufly called on to 

recommend to Government, that Lieute- 


nant-Colonel Doveton Le removed from the 
exercile of all military fundions, until the 
pieature of the Court of Dire@ors fhall be 
taken on this cafe, allowing him, in the 
mean time, to draw his proper allowances. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Doveton is ré. 
leafed from arreft. 

The above order to be read at the head 


of every reciment and battalion on the efta- 
blifhment. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Lead-quarters of the Army, Choul:ry 
Plain, March 21, 1810. 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in Council having addreffed the fubjoined 
orders of Mator-General Gowdie, com- 
manding the army, to be publihhed to the 
army, they are accordingly publifhed in 
military orders, 


Fort St George, March 21, 1810. 
G. 0. BY GOVERNMENT. 


The officer commanding the army hav- 
ing laid before the Governcr-General 10 
Council the proceedings of a General Court 
Martial on the trial of Lieutenant-Colone 
Doveton, and having recommended that 
LieutenanteColonel Doveton fhali be ful- 
pended trom the exercife of his military 
functions, receiving the pay and allowances 
of his rank, until the Honourable the Court 
of Directors fhall fignify their pleafure 
upon a cafe fo important and extraardinary 
his Lordihip in Council has taken the pro- 
ceedings of the faid Court Martial iato 
the moft ferious confideration, and as well 
in deference to the recommendation of the 
officer commanding the army, as from en- 
tire concurrence with his fentiments, hac 
refolved to tranfmit the proceedings to the 
Honougable the Court of Directors by the 
earlielt opportunity. — His Lordfhip i 
Council is further pleafed to order, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton fhail be ful- 
pended from the exercife of his military 
junctions, receiving the pay and allowances 
of his rank, until the pleafure of the Ho- 
nourable Court fhall be known. 

The Governor-General in Council can- 
not, without extreme regret, publifh to the 
army a formal diffent from the judgment 
of a tribunal fo much entitled, from the 
ends and nature of its inflitution, to refpect, 
as a General Court Martial; but no efis- 
bhihment, devifed and adminiltered by men, 
can be exempt from human fallibility, and 
the confegtences which muft refule from a 
tacit fanetion of the principles on whick 
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this erroneous judgment muft have been 
founded, appear to the Governor-General 
in Cogneil fo fundamentally fubverfive of 
every fecurity which the Jaw has wifely 
and providentially fupplhed againft the 
greateft danger with which fociety can be 
menaced, that all the fubordinate confidcr- 
ations of delicacy towards public bodies, or 
tendernefs towards individuals, which might 
properly weigh in ordinary cafes, mult yield 
tothe higher and pyramount dury of pro- 
viding for the permanent tranquillity and 
fafety of the public. 

‘The Governor-General in Council can- 
not, therefore, too diftin@ly avow his en- 
tire concurrence in the fentiments of the 
officer commanding the army, on the pre- 
fent oceafion, aod his Lordfhip in Council 
will ever acknowledge the deep obligae 
tions of the Britith Empire at large, as well 
as of this portion of it, to the firmnefs and 
energy with which Major-General Gowdie 
has, with perfonal reluctance, no doubt, 
but with a manly devotion to his pwblic 
cuty, oppofed the eftsblifhment of falfe 
and ummilitary principles, by withholding 
his confirmation of a fentence from which 
they would hereafter claim fupport; and 
has counteracted their pernicious tendency 
by a folemn affertion of thofe civil and 
inilitary tenets which the Legiflature has, 
on this branch of our public duties, exclu- 
lively acknowledged, as conformable with 
the juter notions of the military character, 
or compatible with military truft. Thofe 
cardinal maxims are, that in every calami- 
tous cafe of muriny or revolt, whether par- 
tial or general, or ‘* on whatever pretext” 
that monftrous offence may feek to juftify 
itfelf, the firft obligation of every officer or 
toldier is to oppofe its progreis by every 
effort of perfuafion. His fecond is, to fe- 
perate himfelf from the guilty; and the 
lat and moft facred is, to join the ftandard 
of his lovereign, his employers, and his 
duty, and to ftrain every nerve of zeal, 
activity, and courage, in fubduing the cri- 
party. 

_ [tw in conformity with thefe juft and 
important principles, and with a lively fenle 
of their powerful and decifive influence on 
the difcipline of armies and dafety of the 
ftate, that the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil has deemed ir expedient and necefiary 
to adopt the firm and judicious advice of 
the officer commanding the army, and to 
poitpone the induigence of perfonal dif- 
pofition and every other inferior motive to 
the more facred care of providing in an 


extraordinary conjuncture for the anteretts 


and fecurity ofthe nublic 


By order of the Right Honourable the 

Governor-Geneval in Council. 
A. FALCONER, 
Chief Sec. to Government. 
By order of Maj.-Gen. Gowdie, 
commanding the army. 

The letters from India communicate fome 
interefting information refpe@ing the move- 
ments and intentions of the native Princes 
and Chieftains. Accounts had reached Bom- 
bay of a fecond engagement between the 
followers of Ameer Khan and the Berar 
troops, which terminated to the advantage 
of the latter. Ameer Khan, it was faid, 
had lJof{ a number of men and artillery, 
and had alfo received a fevere wound from 
a {pear, in the heat of the engagement. In 
confequence of his ill fuccefs on this occa- 
fion, he was abandoned by many of his 
followers. He was not expected to wait 
the approach of either of the Britith de 
tachments in the field. The lateft accounts 
of him ftated that he was in the Bopal dif 
trict, from whence he was fuppoled to 
maintain an underftanding with the Chief 
of the Mahrattas. 

Major Kelly had been detached from 
Colonel Martindale's army, and was to pais 
the Kayne river about the latter end of 
January. The object of this expedition 
was to repel an incurfion made by Gopau! 
Sing, who formerly occupied the Korrah 
diftrict in that province, but was dilpofleff- 
ed by the Britifh Government, in favour of 
the right owner. Gopaul had obrained 
fome vitories,and was proceeding fo fuccefs- 
fully in his career, that it was found necel- 
fary to fend a Britifh force againft hin. 
Major Kelly having moved from Chatter- 
pore for that purpoie, proceeded rapidly to 
the entrance of the Ghauts; and after a 
fatiguing march, reached Salyha and Ging, 
where Gopaul Sing had taken poft. ‘The 
latter, however, being informed of the ap- 
proach of the Britifh, moved off with all 
his plunder the day before he arrived at 
his pofition. A few days after, Major 
Kelly having obtained information that a 
body of Gopaul’s adherents had again de- 
fcended the Ghauts, and taken poft at three 
different places, endeavoured to furprile 
them. Hus fuccefs, however, was but par- 
tial; he purfued them feveral miles, killed 
a few, and took fome baggage. 

His Majetly’s thips Cornwallis, Dover, 
Cornelia, and Ceylon, having on board 400 
troops from Madras, have proceeded to 
the ealtward, fuppofed on an enterprile 
againit fome of the Dutch feitlements in 
the Moluccas. 

General 
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General Malco’m and fuite failed from 
Bombay, on his miflion to Perfia, on the 
Lith January; an! on the dey following, 
Major-General Cl ompagny tailed for Cal- 
cutta. fuite comprifed 
Caproins Gernot and \W-uchope, Drs Col- 
quhoun and Corme ; Lieutenants Johnton, 
Little, Frederick, aud Macdonald ; Enfigns 
Fotherag!om aad Nowteath; and M: firs 
William cod Babbington. ‘The defigu of 
fending a number of Brith officers to 
Pevfia, under the orders of General Mal- 
colm, for the purpofe of inftru@ing the 
Perfian foldiers in European tactics, has 
beer, for the prefent abandoned. General 
Malcolm reached Burfhier in March, and 
Was to proceed on his miflion about the 6.4 
or 7th of April. 

The late ditpatches from India announce, 
that all differences between the commit- 
tee of fupercargues and the Chinefe Go- 
vernment had been finally adjufted, and 
that the trade of the Company has, in 
every refpe@, been reflored to its former 
footing. 

We have received a detailed account of 
the operetions of the expedition under 
the orders of Colonel Smith and Captain 
Wainwright, again the pirates im the 
Verfian Gulph. We dettroyed 40 large 
dows, and about 150 fail of fmail ones, 
together with the fhip Minerva, their prize. 
It is impofiible to afcertain the number of 
the pirates killed, but it muft be immente. 
Our lois was a captain of the 65th regi- 
ment, and five men wounded. 

Our lofs in the attack on Luft, comprifed 
Lieutenant Wild of the 47th regimert, 
and 10 mea killed; Lieuwsenant Warren 
of the 65th regiment, Meflrs Hay and 
Grey, midfhipmen, and 56 foldiers and fea- 
men wounded. 

We underftand that private letters from 
General Hewitt inform his friends and re- 
jatives, that he does not mean to return to 
Bengal from Madras, but to proceed to 
Europe. We are forry to learn, that the 
principal caufe of this determination is a 
declining of health, brought on at firk 
by a fevere accident, and much increafed 
by the vexations arifing from the recent 


and prefent diiconrents in the Indian ar- 
mies, 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following copy of a difpatch from the 
Britith Government, to the Governor of 
Curacoa, explanatory of the policy 1o be 
adopted by this couutry towards the 


Spanifh Colonies, appears in the Spanitis 
papers, recently received :— 
Downing-ftreet, Jnne 29, 1810. 
BriGadierR-GENERAL LAvARD. 

Sir—Your difpatch, with its inclofures, 
has been received, and laid before the 
King. 

1 am commanded by his Majefty to ex- 
prefs his approbation of your conduét in 
fending your aid-de-camp, Captain Kelly, 
to his country, with the intelligence of the 
events which have recently occurred in the 
province of Verezuela. 

I think it of the utmoft importance that 
Captain Kelly fthould return with as litle 
delay as poflible to Curacoa, and you fhould 
be apprifed of the line of conduct which,, 
under the cireumftances ftated in your Jet- 
ter, it is his Majefty’s pleafure that you 
fhould purfue in his name. 

Vhe great obje@ which his Majefty has 
had in view from the firit mement when 
intelligence was received in this country of 
the glorious refiflance of the Spanifh nation, 
againft the tyranny and ufurpation of France, 
was to aflit by every means in his power 
this great effort of a brave, loyal, and high 
{pirited people, and to fecure, if poflible, 
the independence of the Spanifh monarchy 
in all parts of the werld. 

As long as the Spanifh nation perfever: 
in their refiftance to their invaders, and as 
any reafonable hope can be entertained of 
ultimate fuccefs to their caufe in Spain, his 
Majefty feels it to be his duty, according to 
every obligation of juflite and good faith, 
to difcourage any proceeding which may 
have the efle@ of feparating the Spanit 
provinces in America from the parent ttate 
in kurope; the integrity of the Spanish 
monarchy upon principles of juftice and 
true policy, being not Iefs the objedt of 
his Meyjefty than all Joyal and patriot« 
Spaniards, 

If, however, contrary to his Majefly’s 
molt anxious wifhes, and As he ftill conu- 
nues to think, well founded expedations, 
the Spanifh dominions in Furope fhall be 
doomed to fubmit to the yoke of the com- 
mon eremy, either in confequence of actual 
force, or of any compremife which may 
leave to them only the femblance of inde- 
pendence, au event which his Majefly, re- 
lying on the tried energy and patriotifm o! 
the Spanifh people, can in no degree con- 
dider as probable, his Majefty will feel him- 
felf beund by the fame principles which 
have influenced h:s condu&t for the two latt 
years in the caufe of the Spanifh vation, to 
afford every aflilance to the provinces in 

Americe, 
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Amecicz, which may render them inde- 
mendent of French Spain, may afford a place 
of refuge to thofe Spaniards, who, in dil- 
daining to fubmit to their oppreffors, may 
look to America as totheir natural afylum, 
and may preferve the remains of the mo- 
narchy for their unfortunate Sovereign, if 
it dhall ever be his lot, under fuch circum. 
tances, to recover his liberty; his Mijefty, 
in thus explicitly declaring the motives and 
principles of his conduct, difcliims every 
view of territory or acquifition for himfelf, 

His Majefty obferves with fatisfa@ion, 
from the papers which have been tranfmit- 
ted to him, that the proceedings in he Ca- 
raccas appear in a great meafure to have o- 
riginated in a belief, that in confequence of 
the progre’s of the French armies an the 
@oath of Spain, and the diffolution of the 
Saoreme Junta, the caufe of the Parent 
State had become defperate. He traits, 
therefore, that as foon as the actual ftate of 
things fhall have been correétly known in 
that quarter, the general acknowledgment 
throughout Spain of the Regency, and the 
unremitted exertions of the Spaniards in de- 
fence of their country under that authority, 
the inhabitants of the Caraccas will be in- 
duced to return to their connexion with 
Spain as an integral pert of the Spanifh 
monarchy. 

His Majefty is led more particularly to 
entertain this expectation, from the confi- 
deration that the Regency now eftablifhed 
ut Cadiz appears to have adopted the fame 
wile and general principles, with refpe& to 
the provinces ia America, as were previouf- 
ly adopted by the Supreme Junta, in efta- 
vidhing the connexion between every part 
of the Spanifh monareiy, upon the moft h- 
beral footing, in regarding the ‘American 
provinces as integral parts of the empire, 
and in admitting them in confeqveuce to a 
place in the Cortes of the kingdom. 

His Majefty feels confident, that the fame 
generous and enlightened policy which has 
d:itated thefe meafures, will induce the 
Government of to regulate the inter- 
courfe of the American provinces with other 
parts of the world, upon fich a bafis as will 
contribute to their growing prof{perity, and 
at the fame tine augment all the advantages 
Which the Parent State may juftly expe& 
to derive from them. 

lis Majetty trufts, that this expofition 
of his fentiments will enable you, without 
difficulty, to regulate your condua in any 
Motercourfe you may find it necellery to have 
with the contiguous Spanifh provinces in 
South America: and as his Majcily hes di- 
rected that a copy of this letter fhould be 
communicated to the Governmist cf 


he can have no objeQion to your making 
any ule of the avowal of thele his fentimeats 
which circumftances may appear to you to 


require. 


The Prince of Brazils packet, Captrim 
Hicks, has arrived from Rio Janeiro, By 
this opportunity we have advices from that 
capital of the 19th Jone, and from Pernam 
buco of the 2d and 6th of lat mowh. 
‘They are, on the whole, as far as relares 
to trade, extremely favourable. Great ad- 
vantages were expecled from an open trade 
with the new Governments to the nerh 
and fouth of the Brazils; and it was fom 
poled that the treaty expected from Greve 
Britain, would Jargely conduce to the am- 
ternal profperity of the country. 

A letter from Buenos Avres, of the O7eh 
June, tates, that Cifneros, the late Vicerey, 
and fome of the members of the Cabifde, 
hed made an attempt at efleSing a counter~ 
revolution, and had hen feized by the es- 
iting government, and put on board a vet- 


fel for Old Spain. 


SWEDFN. 

The intelligence which we have to ce™- 
municate, under this head, to our readers, 
Was 2s unexpected as it is imporrantand es- 
traordinary, viz. the ele@tion cf the prime 
of Ponte Corvo, (Marthal Bernacotte) te 
the dignity of Crown Prince cf Swedes. 
The Swedifh Diet met, for this purpode. at 
Orebro, cn the of Augya, and, afer 
a fhort {peech from the reigning fovereicr, 
Rernadotte was declared to be unaniniouBy 
ele&ed, 

The facility with which this bufinels kas 
been completed, marks more decilively then 
any other event, the influence of Lonapazte 
in every quarter of the Content. 

"Phe following is the [peech, i which the 
King of Sweden propofed to the Diet we 
Prince of Porto Corvo as a proper perfoate 
be chofen Crown Prince :-— 

Ava period when, alter a long leihon, 
the Jalt leparated, the fureft profpeé 
of peace opened for Sweden; alter a derg 
feries of fevere misfortunes, laling tranguii= 
lity jeemed to have been obtained ior thus 
kingdom. ‘fhree treaties of peace had le- 
cured the Comimion which remained at the 
end of a deftru@ive war, and @ genereus 
Prince, placed near the throne, promaced 
powerfuhy to fupport the conftitucion form- 
ed by the States of the kmp.re, and every 
thing promifed the well-difpofed Swedita 
citizens certain indemn.fication fer paft mif- 
fortunes. His Royal Majefty fondly fhared 
in the plesfing hope im which bis fuicaful 
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fubjedts indulged on this head, when one of 


thete unexpected blows, with which provi- 
dence at times dettroys the hopes of men, 
annihilated ours. ‘Phe Crown Prince 
Charies Auguilus was no more, and his 
death throuded the tuture deftinies of Swed- 
ep ina dreadful gloom. Ts Royal Majet- 
ty, with a mind deeply affeed by a lols 
univerfelly fo feverely felt, yet mindful of 
his royal duty, contemplated the flate of 
public affairs, and felt thoroughly convinc- 
ed, that for ite preferwation of the indepen- 
dence ot vw Swedith Mnipire, i became in- 
pe ly ary to fecure, without the 
le i delay, the fucce‘lion of the throne, 
which ay) peared to him the only means of 
preferving the tranquillity of the mpite, 

hy a firm and wife government founded on 
the fundamental laws of the conititution of 
eur country. Deeply amprefied with thofe 
feotiments, his Majetty perceived with 
picalure that the voice of his people, equal- 
ry aware of the neceliity tpeedily to choore 
a fucceifor to the Swedifh throne, loud!y and 
noammmonfy declared in favour of the Prince 
ef Ponto Corwo, Brillant exploits have il- 
luftrated his name as a warrior, at the fame 
time that eminent talents mark him one of 
the molt fkilful Matefmen of our age. Uni- 
verfally admired for the probity of his chars 
acter and the mildnefs of his temper, he 
tound opportunities, even in the misfortunes 
of war, to thew his attachment te the Swed- 
wh nation, by the kind and friendly manner 
ii Which he treated the Swedith officers and 
folders woom the chance of war fubjected 
All thele circumftances and 
coniiderations could not but fix his Majef 
ty’s attention, and determine his refolution, 
when the queftion was to propole a fuccef- 
jor to the Swedifh throne. 

Yor his Royal MMeje&y has not failed to 
take on this important queftion, the fente of 
rhe ftates of the empire, and of the fecret 
committee of the council of ftate; a large 
“ae ity of the former, and the unanimous 
ons of the Jatter, perfectly comecided 
th) his Miajeity’s tentuments on this point. 
Liis Royal Majefty thinks, that by coniiding 
the future dcltinies of Sweden tothe Prince 


ei Ponto Corvo, his well-earned military 


jame, while on the one fice it fecured the 


to his power, 


independence of the ill, on the other, 


aud, render it fuperfiveus for him to en- 

ige in freih wars; that his ftrong mind, 

turored by long experience, wail maintain 
mab tranquillity and order, and fecure to 

eur dubjeSs a long and uaditturded 
enjoyment of the of peace; and, 
leitly, that his fon will remove in future 
ames that uncertainty of fucceffion to the 
hiene Which fome Jate lamentable events 


have rendered Rill moie important to thy 
country, 
_ “ From all thefe confiderations, his Roya! 
Majetty feels obliged to propofe to the at- 
fembled ftates of the Empire, his Serene 
Highnefs John Baput Julian Bernadotre, 
Prince of Ponto Corvo, as Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and his Roy al Mayjely *s fucceffor 
to the Swedifh throne. His Royal Majefty 
mutt, however, exprefsly add the rederva- 
tion, that fhould the faid Prince be chofen 
by the ftates of the Empire, tuccefior to the 
Swedifi throne, he mull, purfuanut to the 
fundamental laws of ther kingdoms, before 
he arrives on Swedith ground, adopt the te- 
nets of the pure evangelical creed, and alfo 
a finular affurance, as the ftates of the Em- 
pire formed for the late Crowa Prince. Hi. 
Reyal Majely has now performed the duty 
preicribed to him by the conilitution of the 
realm, and now expects the refolution of the 
itates. May the choice which they are al 
to make, fecure the glory and profperity 
our beloved country, and thus fulfil th 
moft earue with which his Royal Majeil, 
can ever entertain. 

“ CHARLES.” 


Letters from Sweden fpeak of the acqui- 
fition both of Fimland and Norway to Swec- 
en as a probable, if no: a neceilary conie- 
quence of the nomination of Bernadotte is 
fuccefior to the throne. is fuppoted the: 
the preference given tothe French cana iat 
has produced a ferious effect on the counc! 
of Alexander, and that in a fhort t:me ahi 
difpefition of the Court ef Petersburg 
would be publicly announced. 


SICILY. 

The French papers, for this fome tim 
palt, in noticing the affairs of Sicily, are fil’- 
ed with boaftings of the expioits of Murat’s 
flotilla; and it is not a little amufing to hea: 
them tell us of the terror which the warlike 
deeds of this formidable armada has infpired 
in our failors. So far, however, from thei: 
having any grounds of vaunting, we are a- 
fured, that, in every inflance, where they 
have dared to meet our vefiels, they have 
met with nothing but difafter and difgrace. 
Eight of the largeit gun-boats were funk on 
the 10th of June, and 14 more, laden with 
warlike fteres, were captured at the fame 
time. On the loth, another divifion was 
attacked near Catraro, when $5 were take: 
and a great meny more deftroved A third } 
divifion, of 40 fa: 1, was attucked ou the LSth, 
off Squillace, by the Refiftance frigate, when 
17 were taken and burnt, and the remainder 


difperfed. On the 2) July, the Englit: 


an’ 
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and Sicilian gun-boats made a general at- 
tack upon the French gun- -bouts and bar- 
teries the retreated among the 
rocks, and hanled up their boats, of which 
many were knocke ito pieces. We let) 4 
men killed im this affair, and 17 were 
avornded, 

Another very brilliant action was fought 
on the 25th of July. The enemy's con- 
voy, confitting of 60 veflels, under the pro- 
tection of fix heavy gun-boats, was proceed- 
ing aleng shore from Naples to Seilla, and 
was intercepted off Amantea, about 20 
leagues from the Straits of Meffina, by his 
Majelty’s frigate “Phames, the Hon. Captain 
Waldegrave, anda divifion of the Siciion 
flotilla. The enemy, apprifed of the failing 
of cur flotilla, took thelter under a ftrong 
battery, where he thonght himfelf fecurc 
but ja thet advantageous pofir ion he was at- 
tacked with fuch vigour and effe@, thet, in 
five hours, the whole of the convoy wes 
funk, burnt, or captured, The caprured 
velfels, $7 in number, were brovghc into 
Meffina. They were deeply taden with 
ammunition, flores, and provitions, for the 
army in Calabria. 

Murat has confeffed thar the above flotilla 
was abfolutely neceffary for carrying into 
the invafion of Sicily; and the lat 
accounts from ins head quarteas inform us 

4 
that the invafion has been pottponed for 
fome time, if not altogether abandoned. 

Yhe DPritith fhips of war at Sicily, on the 
28th July, were—-the Canepus, Cumber- 
land, ViCorious, Werrior, Thames, Succefs, 
Termagant, Weazie, Swallow, Pilot, But- 
tard, Halcyon, aud Orenz1. 

His Majefty the King of the two Sicilies, 
havi: ng been informed } y his Pxcelle ney 
Licutenant-General Denaro, of the zeal 
aud activity with which his Excellency 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Stuart has pro- 
vided for the fecurity of the city of Meffina, 
and the defence of this country againft the 
common enemy, has charged Lieutenant- 
Geueral Denaro, not only to exprefs to 
Lientenant-General Stuart his Majetty’s un- 
slified approbation of al! the meafures 
adopted for that purpofe, but alfo to make 
it known to the public at large. 

On the 4th July, Sir John Stuart iffued 
to the army the folowing 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
Meflina, July 4, 1810. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Stuart is 
aware that it is unneceffury to cail the 
“tention of the army to the great equips 
ments at prefent of the enemy in our front, 
with the avowed declaration to the world 
cf intended enterprife upon the part of 


this ifland defended by the Britith forces— 
but the General exults thar we can reply 
to the vauntings of our advertary, by cit. 
playing to his view the calm with which 
We prepare to meet his approaches 

Britiih officers at the 
different will be often obticed ta 
appropriare the local relources ot the 
couutry for the fervice of the troops, to 
the partial privation and imconventence 
perhaps of the inhabrants; but the necet- 
fity of circumftances, and the refleQion 
that our mre afures are only for their own 
fecurity, and to no in cefending 
the rights and amterefts of their lawful 
Prince, dt aneremy thirfiing for vio- 
jence and rapine, will, no doubt, enture a 
continuance of that zealons and friendly 
afffance which the Britith troops 
ever habitually experienced from the friend - 
fp of the Sicihan peop le, but which the 
objects of our comron caufe uty require 
from then: more actively at this moment. 

The General, however, defires that i 
may fill be remembered by officers in 
command, that every requiition from the 
population fhall be made as heretofore, 
where poflible, through the channel of the 
legal magittrates ; and that ali fupplies, 
whether of article or labour, are to be 
Guly and regulariy paid for. 

leamwhile the fuccef-ful gallanmery of 

the combined Britth and Siciiian florillas, 
attached to the fervice of the army, have 
lready proved anew to the enemy their 
impotency in every attempt to operate 
upon an element on which the enterprizes 
of their nation have been only recorded by 
ignominious flights, or by difcomfitures ; 
and fhould any of their difordered divifions 
reach the thores which his Sicilian Majefly 
has, in his flattering confidence, committed 
to Britifh proteétion, they will be received 
by troops, in whom the language of menace 
excites no emotion but that ot contempt ; 
and who never as yet have met their 
boafed legions on any terms of equahty 
but to be vidiorious. 


T. Camppecy, A. G. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


On the ftate of affairs in Spain we are 
totally unable to form any correct judg- 
ment. While we are told ‘by the French, 
that the people of Madrid are diverting 
themfelves with bell fights, other 
amufements; that the French troops are 
every where favourabiy received by the 
inhabitants, and are abun dantly {applied 
with provifions and every necessary —the 
intelligence received through the Spanish 
papers, and private fetters from that coun- 

try, 
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ary, present quite a different picture. They 
ali concurin representing the country as the 
feene of perpetual commotion, the Spaniards 
deftroying the french as their oppreflors, 
and riding im iniarrection in every quarter 
where there is not a powerful military ferce 
to keep them in awe, 

Vhe Gege of Cadiz proceeds very flowly. 
From that quarter we learn, that all the 
works neceflary for the defence of the town 


and the sland of Leon, had been com- 


preted; that the garrifon was numerous, 
healthy, avd weil fupplied with provifions; 
aad that the Spaniaras were daily improv- 
we in military difcipline and appearance. 
‘Vhe French force there, including a rein- 
sarcement of 4000 thet lately joined, 
armiounts ¢0 19,000, a number not more, it 
fatd, than a quarter fuflicient to reduce 
Cadiz, if the Spaniards fland true to their 
ezufe. There are 8000 Britith, 1500 Per- 
tmguefe, and 17,000 Spanith regular troops, 
an the ifle of Leon, independent of militia, 
voinmteers, and many thoufand idlers, or 
looker, on. General Graham has propofed 
Several times to attack the French in their 
wtrencliments, but the Junra are fo timid, 
they are afraid to try the iffue. 

The activity and vigour that has been 
cGifplayed in the naval department, fince the 
arrival of Sir R, Keats and Captain Cock- 
barn at Cadiz, deferves high praife. Sir 
FP. Keats had not taken the command 
above a fortnight, when he completely fuc- 
ceeded in fhewing to the Regency the pru- 
cence of removing the large Spanifh fhips 
from the roads, and in compleung them for 
removal. 

Fourteen fail of the line in Cadiz Road, 
were thus difpofed of, Auguft 12, 1810. 

Falgenefo and Lorenzo, 74 guns each— 
to the Havannah, with the Bulwark. 

Algeziras, Portfmourh. 

Glorioio, 74, Jutto, 74, Paule, 94, Nep- 
tuno, 74, and America, 74—gone to Ma- 
hon, with the Norge and Blake, Auguit 10, 

Principe and St Anna, 112 guns each— 
to the Havannah, wih an efcort, about the 
Lith of Auguft. 

Afia, 64—on her paflage to Plymouth. 

Moutanez, 74—at the Caraccas, floating 
battery. 

St Elmo, 74—In Cadiz Road, under or- 
ders fur Minorca. 

Minho, 50—under orders for Vera Cruz. 

In confequence of the removal of the Cu- 
diz fleet, our naval force at that port has 
been reduced. The ‘Cemeraire, Admiral 
Pickmore, had failed for Palermo, to re- 
eve the Canopus; the Zealous, 74, Cap- 
tam Boys, for Lifbon; the Fagle, 74, Cap- 
iain Rowley, to join Sir Charles Cotton, 


off Ti uton ; and the Norge and Blake had 
failed wirh five of the Spanith thijs +o Mi- 
morca; leav at Cadiz the Implanble, 
Atlas, Achille, and uey, befides bombs 
and {maller veflels, 

Matters in Portugal appear +> be draw- 
ing to a crifis Difpatches have been re- 
ceived from Lord Wellington, a nou cing 
the fail of Almeida, on the »7th of Auyufi, 
after a defence of only two davs; thus 
ing the French General the fu!l com and 
of his troops ; and it will now thortly ap- 
pear, whetier he meansto carry ov his war 
of fieges, or to commmir the fate of the cam- 
paign to one decifive biow, by an «tack 
upon Lord Weliungton’s army. 

It appears, that during the fiege of Al- 
meida, the mag2zine of the befieged biew 
up. by which accident about 5u0 men were 
killed and wounded, and the church, and 
nearly half of the buildings, were deftroyed. 
Genera} Cox, the Governor of the place, 
allo loft an arm by te explofion. 

Lord Wellington con inues, ia the mean- 
time, to occupy nearly the fame pofition as 
formerly. Hie heed-quarters are at Celo- 
rico, and the out-pofts of his cavalry at Al- 
verca, On the 28th fome dkirmifhes took 
place with the enemy’s cavalry, in one of 
which Captain Lyon, of the 16th, was 
wounded; and a {mall party of the reya! 
diagoons made a fuccefsful charge, kuling 
feveral of the evemy, and taking Jome pri 
foners. 

A letter from an ofhcer of high rank in 
Lord Wellington's army, contains this re 
markable paflage :—‘* No man can dovbt 
the courage of the Britifi army; but ne 
man can fay that the phyfical ftrength o 
one Man, Oppoted to ten men, can ove! 
come fo great a duperiority in numbers.” 

Some letters, written from the Britil) 
army tu a naval officer at Oporto, flating 
the great danger to which they were ¢:- 
pofed from the accumulating numbers oe: 
the French forces, and indicating that our 
army was ow the eve of retreating from 
Portugal, produced great alarm, and caufed 
a reguifition ro the admiral on the ftation to 
provide for the efeape of the Brtifh refic 
euts at Oporto, Jord Weilington, in con- 
fequence, iffued the following proclama- 
tion :—- 

“ It having come to my knowledge that 
certain perions have been fent by the ene- 
my into the interior of the kingdom, wit) 
letters and meflages for diflerent individuals, 
cities, and towns; all fuch perfons fhall be 
arrefted as criminal, and fent, with the 
letters with which they may be charges, 
te my headquarters. 

“ Thole who shall receive letters frome 
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the enemy’s army, and not apprehend the 
hearers of them, fhall be confidered as ac- 
complices, and fubjected to the moft rigor- 
ous punifhment. 

WELLINGTON. 
« Headquarters, Aug. 1, 1810.” 


From the following prociamation it would 
appear, that the Portuguefe are no: difpofed 
to rifk much for the common caufe; and 
lord Wellington, accordingly, threatens to 
“ compel the carelefs and indolent to make 
the neceffary efforts to preferve themfelves 
from the dangers which threaten them, and 
to fave their country.”—= 


PROCLAMATION BY LORD WELLINGTON, 


“ Lord Vifcount Wellington, Marfhal Ge- 
neral, &c. 

« The time which has elapfed during 
which the enemy has remained on the 
frontiers of Portugal, muft have proved to 
the Portuguefe nation what they have to 
expect from the trench. ‘The inhabitants 
of fome villages have remained in them, 
confiding in the promifes of this enemy, 
and hoping that by treating the enemies of 
their country, they might conciliate and 
mollfy them, and infpire them with hu- 
mane fentiments, that their property would 
be refpected, their females preferved from 
brutal violation, and their lives fecured. 

“Vain hopes! the inhabitants of thefe 
fubmitlive places have fuffered all the evils 
which a cruel enemy could infli@ ; their 
property has been plundered, their habita- 
tions burnt, the women atrocioufly vio- 
lated, and thofe whofe age and fex aid not 
provoke the brutal violence of the foldiers, 
have fallen vidtims to the imprudent con- 
fidence which they placed in promifes made 
only to be broken, 

“ ‘The Portuguefe muft now fee that no 
other means remain, to avoid the evils 
with which they are threatened, but a 
determined and vigorous refiftance, and a 
firm refolution to obftrueét, as much as 
pofible, ghe advance of the enemy into 
the interior of the kingdom, by removing 
out of his reach all fuch things as may 
contribute to his fubfiftence, or facilitate 
his progrefs. This is the only and mof 
certam means to prevent the evils with 
which this country is threatened. The 
ermy under my command will prote& as 
large a portion of the country as is pof- 
fibie ; but it is obvious that the people 
stone can deliver themfelves by a vigorous 
refiftance, and preferve theit goods by re- 
moving them out of the reach of the 
cuemy. The duties, therefore, that bind 

eeptember 1810, 


9 


me ‘o his Royal Highnefs the Prinee Re- 
gent of Portugal, and to the Portuyuefe 
natien, oblige me to make ufe of the 
power and authority wih which [ am 
furnifhed, and compel the carclefs and in- 
dolent to make the neceflary efforts to pre- 
ferve themfelves from the danger which 
threatens them, and to fave their country. 

“ In conformity with this, | make known 
and deciare, that ai! magiftrates, and per- 
fons in authority, who fhall remain in the 
villages or towns after having received 
orders from the military officers to remove 
from them; ard all perfons, of whatever 
clafs they may be, who fhall maintain the 
Jeaft communication with, or aid and affilt 
in any manner, the enemy, fhall be con- 
fidered as traitors to the State, and tried 
and punifhed as fuch an enormous crime 
requires. 

WELLINGTON. 


‘“« Headquarters, Aug. 4, 1810.” 


FRANCE AND HOLLAND. 


We are informed, by letters from France, 
that the ports iato which, by the Trianon 
decree, {a copy of which we inferted in 
our laft number), the importation of colo- 
mal produce is permitted, are Cftend, 
Rouen, Rochelie, Nantes, and Beurdeauy. 
‘The following is a copy of the licentes, by 
which the French Government allows fuch 
importation :— 


[From Aug, 1810—for fix menths.} 


“ To fail from [the name of the port the 
veflel is lying at}, for England, and the 
ports of the north, and return; the captain 
and confignees to fulfil the regulations of 
the cuftoms, and paying the ufual daties. 

“ The veffel’s cargo, on failing, to con- 
fit, 1-6th of her tounage, or 1-8th of the 
value of the cargo, in wines and brandies; 
the remainder 5-6ths optional in wines, 
brandies, vinegar, feeds, vegetables, and 
fruits, and of any kinds of articles of 
French manufa@ure, or of the French foil, 
allowed to be exported. 

“ Returning, fre may bring timber for 
fhip building, the fame as before allowed - 
Further, mahogany, indigo, and other dye- 
ing materials; pepper, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
together, to the amount of the cargo ex 
ported or to be exported from France. 
‘The price of the goods fo exported to be 
regulated according to their price at the 
plice of deftination, and the value of the 
returi cargo to be regulated at the cur- 
rent price of the place where it has been 
taken in.” 
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in the heenfes granted by Bonaparte te each of the departments, with the exception 


tuc American veflels, the following are the 
chief paragraphs:— 

* We have authorifed, and do authorife 
by thefe prefents, figned with our own 
hind, and celivered under the numbers 
--—, the American veflel named ——, 
(uame of the veflel, and quantity and quali- 
ties of each commodity to be here fpecified) 
to carry into any of our ports of France, 
cotton, fith o:l, dye fluffs, falt fifh and cod, 
cifiees and fugars of French iflands in 
America and s\ fia, cocoa, {pices of all kinds 
of the Dutch iflands, all the merchandizes 
end col inal producthons of the two Indies, 
with the exception of tobacco and all arti- 
cles) .cot the importation into France is 
tuted under the obligation that there 
be exported by the faid veilel from 
env of our ports of France, an equal value 
ty that of the faid produce and merchand- 
ive, 2d according to the price current at 
tae port where the veffel fhall arrive; the 
value to be exported fhall princ:pally cone 
fit of half ar leat ef French wines and 
brandies, and the other half in woollens, 
tks, hemp, and linen cloths, and other 
yrocictions of our manvufadures. 

De at underltood, 1. Thet the faid 
veel thall be exempted from the formality 
ct the cert ficsie of origin. ‘Phat the 
be the bearer of a letter from our 
couful to our minifter of foreign relations. 
*. ‘Lhat he fhall bring with him the Ame- 
rican journals of the day ot his Ceparrure 
from the United States-——-4. That previous 
to the landing of the preduce and teres 

in France, the prefent permit thall 
‘feotidrom the port of arrival, of verifi- 
Carron. tooour Board of the General Direc- 
tow of the cufloms.” 
Aaimperial decree of the 12th Septem. 
ry in regulation of the currency of France, 
viders, that, from the date of the decree, 
tie pold coin of 48 hvres Tournois fhall be 
ued at 47 francs 20 ceuts.; the gold 
courof 24 hvres Tournois at 23 f. 55 ¢.; 

e filver coin of 5 livres Vournois at 5 

wees OO cents; and the Giver eoin of 
lvres at 2 francs 7a cents. 

In adeition to the reitraints on the prefs 

draoce, to the liberty ot which, Bona- 
tle as of necellity an enemy ; an order was 
on the 8d Augoft, imiting the nume 
ber ol bews-papers to one in each depart 
ment, with the exception of that of the 
seme. Phe following is a copy of this or- 
ver, which could mot be relithed ia any 
untry pollen. g even the fhacow of free- 


mi— 


!—thede fhall be only one journal in 


of that of the Seine. 

2.—This journal fhall be under the av- 
thority of the Prefe&, and cannot be pub- 
Jidhed but with his approbation. 

3.—Neverthelefs, the Prefe&s may pre- 
vifionally authorife in our great cities, the 
publication of papers contaming advertiic- 
ments in the nature of potting-b.l's, o: 
hand-bills, relative to fales of atticics of 
merchandize and immoveable property ; and 
journals treating exclufively of literature, the 
{ciences, arts, and agriculture. The faid 
publications muft contain no articles foreign 
to their obje&, 

4.—QOur Minifter of the Interior fhall, on 
the Ift September next, make a report to us 
upon the faid advertifing journals ; the pub- 
lication of which may be definitively de- 
termined. 

In recent communications from Hollatc, 
it is ftated that at Antwerp there are at 
prejent twenty ships of the line, 15 of whic 
ere ready for fea, and the others in a ttace 
of great forwardneis, Admiral De Winter 
had been at that port for fome time, fupei- 
intending or pufhing forward the operavion: 
On the $d Sepren ber three new gun-boais 
were launched, cs the largeft fize. A greet 
number of men were employed in buld.ng 
thete veflels, and were working extra hours 
in order to proceed with the preatett ray 
dity. 

number of French troops in 
are {tated to be but few, and at is dail the 
conduct themielves moft exemplary - 
turuing to quarters regularly at nine 
inthe evemug. In fome of the proj e! 
towns there are no foldiers, but thew «! 
fence is fuppiied by the douanicts. 
Dutch troops, it is ftated, have all bee 
marched out of their native couitry | 
Spain, with the exception of a few re, 
menis, who only wait to be completed 
order to follow their companions. 

"Phe colle€tion of the duty of 50 percent 
impofed on colonial produce in Holand, 
which has been reduced to 40 per cent, hiv 
been commenced with fome feverity; net 4 
placein the country is Jeft unexamimed by 
the cultom-houle agents, as they are allow- 
ed half the value if they difcover any gove 
of this defcription concealed. . 

In order to prevent articles of colomal 
produce tifing to an exorbitart height 

folland, the government has thoug!i 
per to publifh a price current, accoramy to 
which, all thefe commodities are to be foi’ 
"The beft roafed coffee, cofts 44 ftivers pu 
Ib.; bett raw coffee, ftivers; hyfon tea, 
© guilders; and other kinds, 4 guiuders the 
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Th.: Carolina rice, from 7 to 8 livers per 


lb. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

Vhe intelligence we reccived leaves us 
Ail} uninformed as to the aQual flate of the 
war at prefent carrying on between thete 
two countries. ‘he articles dated Peteri- 
burgh reprefent the Rouflians as conftantly 
victorious, while the accounts from Con- 
ftantinople as uniformly lay claim to fuccels 
on the part of the Turks. 

Some German papers, received lately, 
hold out a profpe& of peace being fpeedily 
concluded between the belligerents, by the 
Porte ceding to Ruffia the provinces on the 
lett bank of the Danube. 

itis reported that Alexander has taken 
alarm at the late election of a French Mar- 
hal as fuccefior to the throne of Sweden, 
and that confiderable changes has already, 
or is about to take place in the cabinet of 
St Petertburgh. It has been even ftated, 
that overtures have been made from that 
court to this country. This, however, for 
the prefent, appears to have no other foun- 
dation than mere conjeture, and is only 
cherifhed by thofe who feel interefted in 
hearing of new allies, and freth fubfidies ; 
and we doubt very much, whether the Em- 
peror of all the Ruffias will ever again be 
recognifed in this country as the maynani- 


MUNGO PARKE. 


We feel much fatisfiction in commu- 
nicating the intelligence contained in the 
following extradt, refpecting this cele- 
brated traveller, We truft that the hopes 
Which it holds forth will be fpeedily 
realized :—_ 
ix'ra& of a letter from Colonel Maxwell, 

dated Government-houfe, Senegal, 6th 

July 1810, to the Secretary of the Afri- 
_can Inftitution. 


“ {have juft received information from 
Goree, that Mr Laporte, of that ifland, 
was, on the 27th of March Jaft, ac C——, 
and had there met with a Toucaloor, who 
informed him, that a month belore, he had 
cen Me Mungo Parke, in a village, the 
name of which has efeaped the memory of 
Nr Laporte; that he was very weil, but 
alone, having lott all his companions ; that 
he intended to return to the coatt by Ga- 
lam to Senegal, it being a fhorter route 
fr mowhere he was than by the Gambiz. 
If he really is in exiftence, and had been 
teen by the ‘Toucaloor, he probibly adopr- 

: 


ftate in which the upper part of Gombia is, 
on accourt of war between the ——. 

Teas much lamented thar Mr Laporte 
Was Not more precite in his inquiries there 
Was another inhabitant of Goree with him, 
who, be favs, has more partreulars thaa 
himfelf, as he fpeaks the of the 
‘Toucaloor; this perfon, Mr Piznand, hes 
not yet returned trom Gambia. 
tranimit to you the earliett intelligences on 
the fubjeQ whch Treceive. Wothis rumour 
is true, fhall feel particularly delighted to 
have the pleafure of receivioy Mr Parke, 
and to forward him to his native land.” 
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COURT OF JUSTICIARY, 


Fripay, AuGusT 24. 


* F°HIS day came on before the Court, the 
cafe of Peter Hewghan, late clerk to the 
Collector of Excife at Kirkaldy, accufed of 
forging Excife debentures. ‘The pannel was, 
as our readers will recolleQ, tried fome time 
ayo. Whe libel was reftrigted to a particu- 
lar ftatute, which enacted, that the forging 
of debentures, fubje&ted the pannel to (even 
years tranfportation. ‘The Jury returned a 
verdi&, finding, that Hewghan had not 
forged the debentures, but that he had ut- 
tered them. His Counfel infitted that no 
pumfhment could follow, as uttering was 
not mentioned in the ftatute. The Court 
ordered informations upon this point, which 
were delivered in for both parties. ‘Vheir 
Lordfhips delivered their opinions at conti- 
Jerable length, and unanimoufly found that 
the pannel muit be acquitted. After a fuit- 
able exhortation from the Lord Juftice- 
Clerk, he was difmiffed from the Bar. 
The pannel was.no fooner difmiffed, than 
a petinon was prefented and read to the 
Court, praying to apprehend him on a 
charge of forging another debenture. ‘The 
Court immediately granted the warrant 
craved, and he was recommi:ted to prifon. 


‘Lhe Court then proceeded to the trial of 
William Lawton, officer of Excife at Dud- 
cangtlone, and David Smith, fale manufac- 
turer at Magdca'ene Salt Pans, aceufed of 
the murder of Richard Ewan, officer of 
Mxe fe, on the 18th of May laft. No ob- 
rechon was made to the libel, and the pan- 
pels having pleaded not guilty, a Jury was 
chofen, ard the trial proceeded. 

A number of witnefles were examined 
on the part of the profecutor, and the de- 
clarations of the pannels were alfo read, 
(which were remarkably confitent with 
c ach other). From thefe it appesred, that, 
on toe i8th of May, an Excife Court was 
he'd at Dalkeith, which the pannels and 
the deceafed went to attend. Upon their 
otrival in Dalkeith, they went into Morri- 
fon’sinn, and had a refrefhment; and af- 
terwards went to the Court, where Mr 

“auth was acquitted ef a fraud alleged a- 


gainit him.—The pannels and the deceafed 
came back to Morrifon’s, where they din- 
ed; the company confifting of 13 or 14 
people. Mr Smith wifhed to go away ear- 
ly; but, as the deceafed was evidently in 
liquor, they ftopped for him, and between 
eight and nine o'clock, they left Dalkeith 
to go to home, Lawfon leading Ewan, who 
was by that time much intoxicated. They 
went firft on the common road from Dal- 
keith to Muffelburgh, but returned to the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s gate to get through 
the parks. After a confiderable alterca- 
tion with the woman at the gate, they were 
allowed to pafs, and went by the ftables 
through part of the policy. ‘The deceafed 
was then in fuch a weak ftate that he fell 
repeatedly, and was at one time carried a 
confiderable way an Lawfon’s back, who 
at laft was unable to proceed. Ewan was 
laid down on the grafs, and Lawfon went 
to endeavour to find a road out of the park, 
while Smith ftaid by Ewan—Lawfon was 
unable to find his way out, and, being quite 
fatigued, all the three fell afleep. Alter 
fleeping feveral hours, Lawfon and Smith 
awoke, and endeavoured to aroufe Ewan, 
but did not fucceed. Lawfon then p:opoled 
to go to Dalkeith for help, which he did, 
and Smith ftopped with Ewan. — 

‘The above particulars are taken princi- 
pally from the declarations of the pannels, 
as no perion faw the parties after they went 
into the Duke’s policy.—The only perfon 
who heard any thing, was a groom at the 


-flables, who about ten, and afterwards at 


twelve o'clock at night, heard people, as if 
quarrelling, a little way from the fables; 
but the dos difturbed him fo much that he 
could not hear what paffed.—Next morning 
the under-groom found fome things about 
the grounds, which belonged to the deccal- 
ed and the pannels, particularly two broken 
fticks, and the deceafed’s hat, which was 
torn. 

Lawfon arrived at the houfe of David 
Torrance, fheriff.officer in Dalkeith, about 
four in the morning, and begged of him to 
go and get Ewan conveyed to a place of 
jafety, as he was dying with cold. Tor- 
rance immediately. went to the guarchoule, 
where he got two fuldiers of the Galloway 
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militia, and proceeded to the place, where 
they found Ewan, with Smith fitting befide 
him. One of the foldiers took Ewan on his 
back, and in that manner, he was convey- 
ed to Torrance’s houfe, but was accompa- 
nied nv farther than the ftables by Lawton 
and Smith, who left them, after the former 
had given Torrance 5s. to pay the foldiers, 
and promifed to pay whatever more might 
be wanted. On their arrival at Torrance’s 
houle, the deceafed was fet on a chair, but 
died in afew minutes, without having {poke. 
‘Torrance fent for Mr Skeddon, furgeon in 
Dalkeith, who endeavoured to draw blood, 
but did not fuccee@. The body was after- 
wards examined, about ten o'clock, by Dr 
Graham, and Mr Scott, furgeon, who were 
of opinion that the deceafed’s death was oc- 
cafioned by external viclence, to which opi- 
nien they adhered, on a fubfequen: 
nation which was ordered by the Sheriff. 
Their opinions were principally grounded 
on the circumftance of the deceafed being 
bruifed on the back part of the body, by 
blows, as they imagined, from the neck al- 
moft to the heels —This was the fubitance 
of the evidence for the profecution. 

In favour of the pannels. it appeared, 
from moft refpectable witnefles, and alfo 
from their own declarations, that, the mo- 
ment they heard of the death of Ewan, they 
went to Dalkeith, and immediately after- 
wards to Edinburgh, to the Sheriff’s Office. 
‘They were defired to go home, till culled 
for; and, when fummoned to attend, emit- 
ted the declarations which had been read, 
and were admitted to bail.—It was alfo 
fworn to, by feveral witnedfes, that the de- 
cealed was fometimes in the habit of get- 
ting intoxicated, on which occafions he was 
exceedingly helplefs, and could not get 
home without affiftance: That a perfect 
friendfhip and good underftanding fubfifted 
between him and the pannels; and that 
jawfun often did duty for him, and many 
times had helped him home, when in a 
flate of intoxication.—To the charaters of 
both pannels witneffes of the greateft cre- 
cit were adduced; who, from long know- 
ledge and experience, teltified as co their 
quietnefs of difpofition, and peaceable and 
orderly behaviour, upon all occafions. 

As exculpatory evidences, two medical 
gentlemen were produced, viz» Mr Beil, 
furgeon, and Mr Fyfe, anatomiit, who un- 
derwent long examinations, and gave their 
“p:nions on the queftions put to them hy 
the Court and Counfel in a manner highly 
fanistactory. ‘They were examined princt- 
pally on the appearances which dead bodies 
found in fituations fimilar to that of 
sir Ewan’s, 
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Affer the evidence was gone through, 
Mr J. H. Mackenzie declined charging the 
Jury on the part of the profecution, obterv- 
ing fhortly, that he had not made out his 
cafe, and that the panne!ls ought to be ace 
qurted. Vhe Countel fr the pannels faid 
nothing; and the Lord Juthee-Clerk defir- 
ed the Jury to inclofe, and the Court would 
wait their return. Accordingly, in about 
half an hour, which is nearly as toon as the 
form of returnmg a writren verdi@ will 
admit, they recurped their verdi@, all in 
one voice, findwg the pannels not guiity ; 
on which. after a fuitable advice from the 
Lord J.flice-Clerk, they were diimifled 
from the Bar. ‘This trial excited confider- 
able inrereft. and the Court-room (the 
Court of Exchequer, the Jufliciary Court 
being now painting) was much crowded. 

Counfei for the profecution, J. H. Mace 
kenzie, Jomes Wedderburn, and Wiliam 
Horne, Figrs.; Agent, Mr Hugh Warren- 
Ger, For whe pannels, Francis Jeffrey and 
John Reid, Efqrs.; Agent, Mr Steedmun, 
writer. 


Monpay, Avcust 27. 

This day came on before the Court, the 
trial of John Cameron, ship carpenter, late- 
ly refiding in the Citadel, Leith, accuted of 
the murder of Mary Macinnes, or Cameron, 
his wife, on the 20th of July laft. 

It appeared from the evidence, that she 
prifoner, a fhip-carpenter in Leith, had been 
often heard by the neighbours quurrelling 
with his wife; that on the mormng when 
fhe was found dead, the ne:vhbours were 
awakened betwixt one and two o'clock, by 
the cries of a perfon m yreat diftrefs, and a 
noiie  aembling ftruggling and fighting, 
and tofing the fur:irure about; after the 
noife hed fubfided, fmo:hered groans were 
heard, and a fmell of burning was felt; the 
neighbours knecked very loud at the door, 
but no anfwer being given, they were ob- 
liged te force it open, when the deceafed 
was found burnt ro death, near the kitchen 
grate. ‘lhere was a piece of tobacco, with 
a bit broke off it, lving on the floor, and an 
empty bottle, which might hold about three 
gills, &tanding on the table. The prifoner 
was in bed, along with his child, in another 
room. On turning the clothes off him, he 
turned round, and afked what was wanted. 
N» direct anfwer was returned, the prifoner 
be sy merely defired to lie fill. He ac- 
eoruingly laid his head down on the pil- 
low, but fhorrly afterwards arofe, and afk- 
ed how they came o break open his door 
without a warrant, and that he would make 
them an‘wer for it. The prifoner was then 
taken into cullody by foldiers, One of the 
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witneffes faid, that he afked the priforer 
what was become of his wife? Vhe pri- 
foner anfwered, * She is with one of her 
seiphbours taking a fimoke.”  Witnefs ree 
plied, “ LT doubt you have given her au in- 
fernal fmoke.” He then laid himfelf quiet- 
ly down upon his pillow. None of the per- 
fons prefent told the prifoner what had hap- 
pened to his wife. “Vhe fame witnefs com- 
municated what had happened, to the de- 
ceafed’s father, who, on his coming to the 
houfe, faid to the prifoner, “ John, John, 
what is this you have been doing Long 
looked for is come at laft. You have often 
attempted it, and now you have done it.” 
On which the prifoner afked, ** What is it? 
What isit? know nothing about it and 
on being told the child’s clothes were not to 
be found, he fa'd, * O, | fuppofe they have 
been burnt teo.” 

Some of the witneTes ftated, that the de- 
ceafed was greatly addi@ed to drinking. 

Mr Duncan jun. and Mr Charles Ander- 
fon, furgeons in Leith, fluted that, upon 
opening the head and body, they found no 
fymptoms to lead them to fuppofe that any 
extemal injury had beer fuflamed, except 
burning. ‘Phe ftomach bore an evident 
{mell of fpirirs; and, on examining the 
throat, there appeared no marks of tlran- 
gulation. ‘They were of opmion, the de- 
cealed had died in confequence of burning, 
and had not been killed firft, and then fee 
fire to, 

‘The prifoner’s declaration was then read, 
from which it appeared, that be had beca 
married to the deceafed about a year ard a 
half avo; they had lived in yood terms toe 
gether all Chriftmas latt, w hen he difcover- 
ed that fhe wae addic:ed to drinking. and 
that fhe had ufed improper freedoms witha 
foreigner, whom he at one time found in 
bed with her. On the night of her deceafe, 
after leaving her father’s houfe, they went 
home together quite fober and happy; and 
when he got home, he went to bed with his 
child, the deceafed faying he wanted a 
tmoke, and that fhe would go out for a 
hehe, as there was no fire in the houfe, 
Atter — he fell aileep, and knew no more 
ot the atter until he was awakened, and 
told bis a was dead. A great umber of 
Wile were then exammned on the part 
of the prifoner, who had been acquainted 
with him for a deries of years, and gave him 
avery high character for fobriety, decency, 
on honey, and that he was rather ieligie 
eofy inclined. 

Maurice Crawford, clerk to Mr Freee 
barn, infurance breker, Leith, 


ceponed, 
that the apeg s fir wife was his Sifter, 
whon: lived very bapre: havirg 
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heen invited one evening to Camero;,’: 
houfe, he found the dece afed lying in be 
drunk, and her hufband abfent.— Had heer 
the prifoner frequently fay, that the deceafed 
ufed his firf{ wife's child very all, and on: 
nicht about l2o'clock, he came to witnefs’s 
houte with the child, and told him that he 
was obliged to fly his own houfe, as his wife 
wanted to beat it-—he flaid all night. 

Helen Lyon recollected the deceafed 
coming into her mafter’s fhop that evening 
fhe died, and purchafing a candie anda half 
penny worth of tobacco. She called for a 
gill of {pirits, and gave a part to the wit- 
nefs, a part to her miftrefs, and drank part 
herfelf. She then got another gill, which 
was put into a fmall green bottle, and car- 
ried by her up flairs. ‘The deceafed had 
gone away without taking her candle with 
her; witnefs went up with it, when fhe 
faid that fhe had been trying to light her 
fire, but was afraid: the could not do it. The 
deceafed came down afterwards to her mat- 
ter’s fthop, and lighted the candle. ‘This 
was a little paft 11 o'clock, when the wit- 
nets went to bed, after which he heard fome 
groans, but no fcreams. 

"The evidence having been concluded, M: 
Mackenzie addreffed the jury «n the part of 
the crown; and Mr Porfyth on the part of 
the prifoner. After which, the Lord vultice 
Clerk fummed up the evidence in a very 
able and impartial manner. 

The jury returned-a verdi@, unanimout- 
ly finding the libel not proven; and, after a 
fuitable and imprefive exhortation from tlhe 
Lord Juftice-Clerk, the prifoner was ciimil- 
fed from the bar. 

Tvespay, Ave. 28. 
This day came on before the Court, the 
rial of James Inglis, private foldier in the 
Edinburgh militia, charged with the wilful 
murder of Simon Simonfon, a Danifh pri- 
fouer, by firing his muiket, upon the 27th 
of July Jaf, through a window of Green- 
law, kept 2s a depot for prifoners of wer, 
by which the fiid Simon Simonfon was mor 
tally wounded in the head, and afterwards 

cied. ‘The vannel leaded not guilty of 
murder, and thet he fhot Simonfon in exe- 
cution of his duty. 

It appeared by the evidence, that the ‘pri 
foners at Greenlaw had been for fome cays, 
and particularly upen the day ftated in the 
libel, very riotous and diforderly, and had 
frequently pelted the fentinels with ftones, 

feces of wo ee bones, &e. from the w merle 
of the honfe: that feweral of the foldiers ha: 
been ftru - with thefe, and had not only 


compleined to the officer and ferjeart of the 


had threatened to aire into ihe 


houle 
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ioufe upon the prifoners, if the throwing 
-ontinued: That laglis, upon the evening ot 
che 27th, was pofied upon the fouth fide of 
che houfe, without the pallilade, and the 
sentinels to the right and left of him heard 
him repeatedly call to the prifoners to keep 
back from the windows; that he complain. 
ed to the keeper of the prifon that he could 
pot ttand upon his for ftones, bones, 
and ticks, thrown at him by the prifouers ; 
that the jailor went into the prifon to chal- 
lenge the prifoners, and put them upon their 
euard; that when in the act of doing fo, 
Inglis fired in through the windows of the 
{tair-cate of the third flat, by which the de- 
cealed was mortally wounded. It was de- 
clared by the officers commanding the de- 
tachment, and the ferjcants, that frequent 
complaints had been made to them by the 
inen, of being annoyed by the prifoners, and 
that they took every ftep in their power to 
prevent it, aud flod out the perfons offend. 
ing, but that Aries orders weve given not to 
fueupon fuch eccafions, but to call the fer- 
yeant ol the guera; Gt did not appear that 
the pannel had been informed of this order) 
wid that by the peneral orders read to the 
cetichment, a fentinel was entitled to fire 
When the prifoners were efcaping, or ate 
tempung ta efcape, ft was fworn by oue 
ofthe prifoners, that he and the deceafed 
were itanding quietly toge.her, converting 
at the window, and that they neither fpoke 
hor threw at the fentinels,  foelis, in his de- 
claration, adnutted he had not called the 
ferjeant of the guard, nor received orders to 
ire, buc that he was fevercly pelted by the 
from the fhuir-cale window of the 
third flats that he repeatedly called to them 
to kcep back from the window 3 that they 
laughed at him, and faid he had no ball in 
his piece; that he cocked, and prefented, bur 
not wilhiny to fire, recovered his arms; and 
that at was not tll after repeated infults that 
heat latt fired; and that he confidered him- 
felf entitled to do fo, being infulted on his 
poft. 

Inglis is a young man, about 20 years of 
ave, and had not been full twelve months 
«toldier, and his Captain gave him the char- 
acter of a Ready quiet man. 

The Jury were charged on the part of the 
Crown by Mr Mackenzie, and on the part 
ofthe pannel by Mr Wilton; when the evi- 
cence had been fummed up in an imperial 
manner by the Lord Juftice Clerk, the Jury 
retired, and, in a fhort time, returned a 
Verdict again the pannel, of Cu/puble Honu- 
Counfel for the Crown, J. H. Mackenzie 
and James Wedderburn, Eiquires—Agent, 


Mr Ho Warrend«r. For the pannel, James 
} 


Wilton, and John Tawle, Efquires—Agenr, 
Mr John Chriftie. 

Next day, while the Jury had retired to 
confider of their verdiat, on the cate of Vra- 
fer and MoMiman, James Inglis was broughe 
to the ban.—-Mr John ‘Tawfe, Counsel for 
thortly addreffed the Cagrt in miti- 
gation of punifhment, principally on account 
of his youth and inexperience asa foldies, 
and the probability there was, that he bad 
mitaken his orders— Their Lordthips de- 
livered their opinions upon his cafe at con- 
fiderable length, and he was fentenced to be 
tranfported beyond feas for the fpace of 4 
years, under the penalty of death, af he 
fhould return to this country before the ex- 
pry ef chat period 


WeEpNEspDAY, Avc. 29. 


This day came on the trial of Davi 
Frafer, porter iv Leith, and Robert Moii- 
man, carter, Grallmarket, Pdinburgh, charg- 
ed with breaking into the warehoule of 
John Anderton, merchant an Leith, on che 
10th of July, and Realing therefrom twenty 
buffalo hides, and twelve tanned faiailer 
hides, and five boxes of raifius, the property 
of the faid John Anderfor, ‘The panneli 
pleaded wot guilty; and, no objections 
made to the relevancy of the libel, a jury 
wes chofen, and the trial proceeded. 

John Anderlon, merchant ia Leith, faid, 
his warehoule is m Mitcheil street. On 
the loth July, he employed David Frafer 
asa porter, and him with tome goods 
to the thore; but did ne men tik) nexe 
day, When he paid and difmitied im. Soon 
after, he mulled twonty buffalo cides, and 
forty-one tanned and five of 
railitiss and, finding a bar removed from 
a window, he fulpected his warehoule was 
robbed. Onthe he received a 
from Mer Elder, tanner in Dalkeith, ft ang 
that he had feized tome hides, which he 
fulpected were ftolen. In confequence of 
this information, he went to Dalkei, and 
found the hides were his property 5; bus 
there were not foineny as had been 
from him. Wiitueis sdentilied the hides, 
which he knew by betne foretzn and dou'ye 
framped. alio identified five boxes of 
yuifins, said, that Frater was employed 
on the day before the robbery, in carting 
buffalo hides: that he (Frafer) empaged nee 
a Leith but an Edinburgh carter, which he 
beiieves to be the pannel, Mefliman. 
fer was in the warehoufe for fome time oy 
himfelf, and had a full opportunity cf fee- 
ing where tie hices were, which were 


weighed and laid afide for a purchafer, and 
Jaid ou the floor, Wiinefs corrics on bufi- 
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nefs under the firm of James Anderfon and 
Co. 

William Waddell, carter in Edinburgh, 
—The witnets knows the pannels. Mofl- 
man called him up on the morning of the 
Lith, with his horfs and cart, to leave 
fome goods with him; he accordingly rofe, 
and found the goods fpecified in the libel 
onit. ‘The witnefs had no accommodation 
for the goods, but they were laid down 
near Hamilton's Folly, where the witnefs 
had his ftable—they tock one of the boxes 
of raifins with them. Witnefs met the 
pannels again im the evening, and he went 
with them intro the houfe of one Allan, in 
the Pleafance, where the raifirs were 
brought im and fold to Allan for 6d. per Ib. 
and Moffinan got part of the money from 
Frafer, Next morning he went to Dalkeith, 
in company with Frafer, where the hides 
were offered tor fale, firtt to Mr ‘Thorburn, 
and afterwards to Mr Flider, who refufed 
to buy them, as he fufpeed they were 
ftolen. foon left Dalkeith, with the 
hides, for Edinburgh, and topped aca 
publie houle at Danderhall, ro get fome 
refrefhment, when they were overtaken by 
aman from Mr Elder, who withed him to 
return to Dalkeith, which he did, and the 
hides were counted and delivered to Mr 
Elder. Frafer did not return to Dalkeith. 
While at Dalkeith, one Haftie alked where 
the hides hac. come trom, when Frater faid 
they came from Jedburgh, but the witnefs 
faid they came from Not lehoufe, which he 
found was amiuftake, ashe did rot know 
where they came from. 

James bider, tanner in Dalkeith, recol- 
lects Prafer coming to Dalkeith, and offer 
ing him fome budalo hides for fale. —Wad- 
del, the carter, brought them to his tan- 
work; and, on afking where they came 
from, Frater faid they came from Jedburgh, 
Witnels did not lke the appearance of the 
feller, which was Frater, and fufpected they 
were not fairly come by. ‘They did not,in 
his opinion, feek a fair price. He fent for 
Mr Haiti, a neighbour, to look at the men, 
who wus them. He again 
aiked them where they came from? when 
Waddel fad they came from Noblehoufe. 
The witvets told them, he fulpected them, 
and faid, he would fend fora theriff-ofiicer, 
on Which they went away. He did fend 
for ‘Vorrance, the fheriff-oflicer: but, in 
the mean time, he ocdered his fervane to 
mount ahorte, and go afrer them, which 
he did, and brought Waddel back to Dal- 
heath, when watneis took the hides into his 
cubody. Sufpectiog the hides to belong 
to Mr James Anderfon, leather merchant 


beith, as he had defure feen such hides in 


wee eae 


his wareiioufe, he wote lim a letter in. 
forming him of the circumftance of his 
having detained the hides. ‘Vhe witnefs 
identified the hides. 

David Torrance, theriff-officer in Dal. 
keith, was called on asa witnefs, but fail- 
ing to appear, was ordered by the Court to 
be fined 100 metks Scots. 

William Crab, fervant to Mr Elder, faid 
he wet after the cart with che h-des at his 
matter’s ¢efire, and brought the cart back 
to Dalkeith, burt Frafer did not return with 
it, althongh the witnef faw him im the 
houfe at Danderhall with Waddel, drinking 
porter. 

Abraham Porreft, grocer, Graffmarker, 
remembered buying a box of raifins from 
Frafer, at 64d. per Ib. which he thinks 
was a fair price. “The railins were after- 
wards taken from his fhop by a fheriff-ofh- 
cer. 

David Allan, grocer in Pleafance, re- 
members Wadde!, the preceding witnefs, 
bringing the pannels to iis houfe, from 
whom he bought four boxes of raifins, for 
which’he paid 40s, which Frafer put into 
his pocket. The raifins were afterwards 
taken from his by a therifi-officer. 

‘Phe declarations of the pannels were 
then read, which clofed the evidence for 
the Crown frafer, in his delaration, ad- 
mitted the conimiflion of the crime libelled, 
and faid that Moflman had received 8s. an.) 
Waddel 5s. 6d. when the raifins were fold 
to Allan. Mboitman admitted that he went 
with Prafer to Leith with his cart, and 
drove the goods to Waddel’s ftable, and 
alfo that he was prelent when fome raifins 
were fold to a grocer at the head of the 
Pleafance, but that he only got three fhil- 
lings of the price fom Frater as the hire ot 
his cart, which, he faid, was all the money 
he received. 

‘The Jury were addreffed on the part of 
the profecution by J. H. Mackenzie, I{q. 
and by John Wood, Efq. for the pannels, 
and the evidence was fummed up by the 
Lord Juice Clerk, in his ufual able and 
Impartial manner, 

‘The Jury were then inclofed (the Court 
continuing fitting), and returned a verdict, 
unanimoufly finding the pannel Frafer 
and aifo finding, by a plurality of voices, 
the pannel Mofiman guilty, 

Mr Wood, Countel for the pannel, moved 
an arreft of judgment, on the ground thet 
the hbel {ipecitied the articles ftolen be- 
Jonred to John Anderfon, whereas th 
firas of the company was James Anderion 
and Co. ‘The Court delayed the confidera 
tion of this powit till the it of Novembe: 


Counfel 
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if Counfel for the Crown, J.H. Mackenzie 
sod James Wi dderburn, Eiquires— Avent, 
Mr H. Warrender. Vor the pannel, John 
Wood and Johu Borthwick, Eiquires 
Agent, Mr George Veitch, WLS. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST SO. 

This dav came on before the Court, the 
trial of John Symons, furyeon im the Sill, 
or Edinburgh regiment of milae, charged 
with the wilful murder ef John Boyd, en- 
eraver in Edinburgh, by Rabbing him weh 
{word in the Candlemaker-row, Ediu- 
burgh, upon the night of the 2d day of 
Auguft laft. Pannel pled—Not Gutlry. 

James Sinclair, police-oflicer, was 
tioned in the Candlemaker-raw, on the 
night of the 2d of Auguit, heard no noite ; 
found aman dying en his back at the cor- 
rer of the fquare in Merchint-flireet. Wit- 
nets called for his two nayhbouring watch 
men, and a young man came up, and upon 
looking in the man’s face, he faid he was a 
Nit Bovd, who hved in the Candjemater- 
row. Witnets's comrades carricd him to 
ihe watch-houfe, and the witnels went for 
aiurgeon few no blood on the body. 

John Vorfyth,] heer, w 1S flarroned 
at the foot of the Wet-ehow, on the nighe 
of the 2d of Auguits; was called by James 
Sinclair, to afliti him te raife a man lying 
i) Merchant-itreet, who he faid was the 
werfe of Liquor, Witnefs, rpon feeing hina, 
fet he was dead, his clothes, 
{wv blood flawing from his breaft. A young 
nhomef the name of Paton came up, and 
hooked at the body, fodhe knew who the 


era Was, and adviled the witneds to care 
hin to the watchehoule. ‘Phe deceated 
was lying on his back at the well end of 
Merchans-freet, shout two yards from the 
gutter of the Candlem kererow, 


© Ancrew Inglis, furgeon, made out a re- 
port upon infpectimg the bowy of the de- 
ceaied, atone with Dr Barquharfon report 


dy found no external marks, excemt a 
wound on the left fide, abour ac inch and 
half in width, had pafed through the 
hes and boarty and occaliened the death 
he deceated; the woud was in the back 
putof the fide, about an inch behind the 


leit arin, 


Witnels particularly examined 
the body, and there was no aprearance of 
blows or bruifes. Witnefs knows the pane 
Hel Symons; vitited Lim the day alter he 


Was apprehended ; there were marks of at 


leat four blews on his head, and he alfo 
complained of bruifes on the body; but .as 
The witneds did not afterwards aitend him, 
does net know what fyinptoms appeared 


a ferwoerds 


~ Has no doubt that fuch blow 
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and bruifes may have flunned Symons, anit 
made hime inientible. 

William Parqubarfon, fargeon, infpected 
the ar dy of John Boyd, along with the pre- 
coding witnels; adhered to the repert now 
fhewn hin in court. 

Captain Robert Watlon, Edinburgh 
pannel fopped at the witnets's 
houfe in Puccleugh place on the everine ef 
the of Aupgull ; left 
before 12 o'clock; there were feveral gen- 
themen and ladies pretent, and the pannel 
wes pericctly fober; he bore an excellent 
character in the regiment, and was not at 
all givel to quarielling, and isa very lober 
mar. 

Lieutenant Ronildion, Edinburgh 
tia; faupped with the ponrel ut Capt. War- 
fon’s houte on the nigh: ofthe vd of Auculs 
there were Paymatter Paterton, Capt, Wate 
fon, and fome others preient ; the pannel 
and the witnefs left Capr. Watfon’s houte 
mirutes before 12? o'clock procecced 
down Brifto-ftreet and Candlemal er-row ; 
when oppoiie Paterion’s inn, obferved 
three then flandane at the door, one of 
whom darted scrofs the ftreet, and ftruck 
Mr Symons, he thinks with a tick, bur, 
owing to the darknefs of the might, cannot 
fay. Witnefs and Symons turned round, 
and afked him what he meant? Ile made 
no reply, bur feized Mr Symons by the 
beckcloth, Mr Symons told him, if he did 
rot Jet go his hold, he would ren him 
through the body: but he did rot ftrike 
‘Vhe man then firuck Mr Symons 
with his fit feveral times upon the head. 
Witnets then went up to his two com- 
pemons, and defired them to take uway 
their friend without farther fertile; his 
companions imimectately cume forw.ed, end 


about a quarter 


bin off ar that tame, Mer 54 
then to Pateifon’s mn, im order te 
afcertain their names; but Parerfon’s people 
would net 

and witneds then wa ked cown the Candle- 
meker-row, and a man came up and faid, 
You have been by fome blacl- 
Mr Symons taid, Yes, you are the 


en the deor, Air Symes 


ackwuard, ‘Phe man faid, No; and to 
convince you Pamoner, twill take you by 
the arm, and cico rt you os far as the Wett 
Pow, where ledge. Mr Symorvs defired 
him to go about his butinets ; hut he pere 
fied in accompanyirg him, and tock the 
opoortumty of knocking Mr Symons 
down with bis it. ‘Vhey had walked a 
eood way from Merc! anteftrect, a’moft to 
the entry into the Cowgate. Mr Symons, 
himfelf, unmediately ran up 
W itnels remained on 
the 
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the ‘pot; but finding Mr Symons did not 
return, he procecded up the flreet, and met 
Mr Symons coming renong dows. ‘They 
then ran acrots the Grafsmarket, and Rop- 
ped in the Welt Bow, where Mr Symons 
took the wimeis by the arm; they then 
proceeded towards the Cafile ; Symons foid 
fie was afraid one of his jaw-bones was 
broken, On arriving at the Cailie-rate, 
Symons vot very fick, and vomited all the 
way to hisroom. Woatnets left lim after 
feeing him to bed Before Mr Symons 
puriued the man, he did net fee him draw 
his fabre; when he returne! he told the 
witnels he had drawn lus dabre, and did 
not know what he had done. ‘The witnefs 
faw only one man ithe the man who 
came up the fecond time had no ftick, and 
it was near the enrry to the Cowgate 
where he ttck Mr. Symons. Uhe man 
who fireck the firft time apprared to be 
the fame man who ttruck the fecond time. 
Mr Symors ufed no violence to the man 
who came up the fecond ume, and faid no- 
thing to provoke him, meiely declining his 
company, and defiring him to go away. 

Nr Symons > brecches were marked with 
what appeared co the witnels the marks of 
feet; witne!s ana Symons were perfedctiy 
tober; has been five years in the c Ips , and 
Symons fears the bert of characters in the 
reviment; witnefs never knew quarrel, 

Robeit Paton, painter idiburyph, 
was exuimpea, an! ftated fome circums 
flances of an unintereiting nature. 

Clark daughter of Archibald Clark, 
chairn.an, gon Brown's fquare, knew 
the decected Joti Boyd; faw him on she 
evepr of the 2a of Au, ult car h 


the arch tr Beown’s to the Caticles 
meker-row ; this was about twetve 


Sow two cfhicers connie down the 


ite 


akererow, apo thes came him, or 
he ag them. Bovd or th: faid, 
tiotd cf you ind the vy niw, red 

\ ‘ tard, i a chale 
sor Vou, ana ruck one ot ther: Oie 
ef the oflicers faid) Niver mina him, he ys 
erunks: and they «oiled on 


‘ 


John Davidion, uproliterer, recolledis, in 
company with David Hunter, of having 
thet the gececied and Paton on th- 2d of 
abeur o'clock at night, betwixt 
Brown's Square entry and Mrs Paterfon’s 
Hunter cffe.ed Mr boyd a glats of 
and t ey knocked at Mr. Paterfon's 
voor; the aikrd who was there? anlwer 
Was ede, Mr boyd. Mrs Paterion epen- 
ed the door, but would not admit them. 
tr was a very dark and rainy night. Paton 
Jupter were under the w.tness’s um- 


brellz. Two cfiicers came down the row: 
firtt word the wv inefs heard was one cf the 
officers faving he had a good mind to ron 
him through the body, Watnes. fore 
ward to ene of the officers, and fatd, if au y 
thing had bee n done, not to make any qilat- 
rel upon the flreet. Officer gave a civil are 
{wer, and feemed to be difpofed to be peace- 
able; but Boyd darted patt, and gave one 
of them a ievere blow. ‘Vhe officers, being 
linked in one another’s arms, feparated ; fav 
no fword drawn 5 and asthe night was dark 
and a threat made to draw afword, witneis 
went off. Boyd appeared to have been 
crvking, and faw bo provocation ven by 
the officers. Paton had hee 
differing abou fome cloth, which boyd hat 
{winging in his hand, which might have 
probably touched che ofiicers. Boyd had 
no flick. ‘The night was to dark it we 
hardly poMible to fee acrofs the ftreet. 
Neither of the officers defired the witne!s to 
take away Boyd. 

‘The pannel’s declarations were then read 
to the Jury.—In the firft decloration he itat- 
ed, that he came cown the Candlemaker- 
row with Lieutenant Ronaldfon about a 
quarter before 12 o'clock on the of 
the 2d of Auguft; when oppofite Pater- 
fon’s inn, two men were walking, who ap- 
peare d to be rather mtoxicated ; > one of 
them ftruck the declarant a blow on the 
back of the neck, and he turned round and 
fe'zed the man, and knocked him cown;: 
knocked at Mrs Paterfon’s ina, to imqure 
who the man was, but could not get ad- 
mittance; proceedes onwards: fome peri» 
came up, and faid he had feen fome black 
guards fimke the ceclaramt; declarant fad 
he was the blackguard, and cefired him to 


go away 3 this the man deried, and cflere 
to pt him to the Wett Bow, and feized 
th @aract’s arm, and walked a lit 


way; he then offered to feize the ce- 
clacant’s f{word, which he refilled; ape 
tne man thes ftruck him a blow on the 
face. which knocked him down, and then 
run fi, etter kicking the declarant. When 
the recovered, he drew his fabre 
aid followee ths map te the weft corner 
Merchant Sireet, where he attempted to 
give the man a blow with the fabre. He 
endeavoured to wreft the fabre from the de 
clarant; gave him another blow, and then 
again ran of; and, in running, he came 
gaint a man, and then fell upon his back 
that the declarant then intended to have 
given the man a cut upon the arm, fo that 
by that means he might ditcover him; ! 
in do ing fo, the man parried off the fabre, 
and it went into bis Gde, and then the de- 
clarar 
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e\srant ran off; that neither he nor Licute- 
nant Ronaldion were intoxicated; and that 
when attacked in Merchant Street, the man 
kicked him in the belly feveral tines before 
he ran off; that the declarane called feveral 
tines for help; but, afrer itibbing iaid man, 


he did not give any alarm, not being aware 
chat the wound he had given him was of 
any ferious confequence. 

lu his fecend declaration, Mr Symons 
corroborates his former flatement, with this 
variation, that, when attacked in Merchant 
Street, he was kicked feveral times in the 
belly, inttead of blows, as formerly men- 
cioned; that next morning he fent for Co- 
lonel fnelis, to inform him of what happen- 
ed, and that he was much hure by the 
bruifes and blows he had received. 

Here the countel for the crown declared 
their cafe clofed. 

counfel for the prifoner fated, that 
however painful the duty, he would now 
be under the neceflity of calling witnefles ro 
prove the quarrelfome difpofition of the de- 
cealed. 

Severai witnefles were then examined, as 
to the character of the pannel, and they all 
ipoke ia the moft favourable terms of him. 

The Lord Juftice-Clerk faid, he thoughe 
it his duty to inform the Jury, that upon 
ipplication frem the prifoner to be admitted 
to bal, a remit had been made to Drs Munro 
and Law, who reported, that from the ftate 
in Which he was, his life would be endin- 
ered, unlefs he was removed prifon, 
‘The prifoner was then allowed to leave the 
saol, in cuftedy of an officer, and upon his 
inding bail to appear upon his trial, under 
a penalty of 1.500, 

The connfel for the panne! having clofed 
ie evidence in his exculpation, the Jury 
were charged by Mr M‘Kenzie, on the 
part of the crown, and by Mr John Clerk, 
na molt able fpeech, for the pannel. 

The evidence was fummed up by the 
Lord Suftice Cierk, when, after recapiru- 
lating the leading features, of the cafe, he 
Was of opinion that the charge of murder 
Was by no means browght home to the pri- 
foner; that what he had done was altoge- 
ther in felf-defence, and the natural impulle 
of the moment, from being attacked, bear, 
knocked down, and fo vrievoully infulted, 
‘Sit appeared from the evidence he had 
been. In thefe circumitances, he thought 
the Jury could have mo difliculty in return- 
ing a verdict of not guilty, or, at leaft, find- 
ily the pannel guilty of juiifiable homicide 5 
‘either of which cafes, his complete ace 
 ttal would be the confequence. 


the Jury having retired for about an 


t} 


ine 


hour, returned’ with a verdi@t of Not Guil- 
ty; upon which the was aflodzied 
finpliciter, and from the ‘ar. 
Countel for che crown, J. HW. 
and James Wedderburn, Mer 
Warrander, Avent. -Counfe!l for the pan- 
ne, John Clerk, and bronets Jcfirey, 
quires; Agent, Mr Wutlon, W. 


On the 12th of Auouit. a mot dreadful 
ftorm ok place at | everpool It was feen 
app vachuig from the 
hall-patt twelve 


hnorth-eall, about 
clock aft in the 
fim ota lirgederf cloud of tremen- 
dous bisckneis, and vuibly turcharged with 


electiic matter. Soon afier came down 
greatelt flood of rain we ever wite 
nefied, mixed with haiilones of aitondbng 
lize and quantity, and accemmpoaied wiih 
the moft awful burfts of thunder and flathes 
of lightning. ‘The ttorm lafled for above 
an hour anda half; bur, from the appear- 
ance of the clouds, we thould not tuppole 
that it has ipread tO any greet extent, 

On the morning of the Psth of August, 
an extraordinary high tide, accompanied 
with a boifteroes north wind, and very 
tempeituous fea, fwept away about thirty- 
fix yards in length of the outer wall of 
Chfford’s Fort, at Tynemouth, which has 
ftood fince 1746. Some miailes of flone 
were carried, by the force of the waters, 
near thirty yards from the fe:te ef the wall, 
It alfo tore up and carried away fome hun- 
dreds of tons of earth and gravel, to the 
ealtward of the fort, and deftroyed the 
blocks lately ere€ted for down tie 
rame of a new thip on his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland’s premifes. ouch a tide 
has fearce been known fince the new vear's 
gale of 17067. 

‘That magnificent ftru@ure, the Bell Rock 
Light-Houle, which wali aftord fo much te- 
curty to the naviyation of the eaft of Scot- 
land, we are happy to learn, is now nearly 
finithed. It was founded about three years 
and a half ago, when the contractors did 
not expect to fmith st in than fix years. 
The maton work ts now completed, the ca- 
pital of the “column, which was hewn and 
put together in Edinburgh, having been re- 
moved to the rock about fix wee.s fince. 
‘The lantern, which was alfo conftruéted in 
Edinburgh, will very foon be put up, and 
it is expected the light will be diiplayed 
fome time next month. ‘this light-leule ts 
the fineft ttru@ure of the kird upon our 
coatt. It is built on the plan invented by 
Smeaton. ard adopted on the conftruQion 
ef the Euyftone. ‘The Beil Rock being 
tareer, its bafe is of a greater diameter, and 
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its height is more cenfi erable; from the 
top of the malon work to the bafe, itis Los 
feet. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Rear-Adimural Otway is arpointed to the 
command onthe ation, in the room 
of Sir Edmund Nagle, promoted 

The Rew. Dr Ardrew Grant, one of the 
miuiiters of Canongate, has received a pre- 
fentation to be minifter of the College 
Ciurch, in reom ot Dr Phomas Macknighe. 
A cali was moderated on the ef 
tember. 

Phe ftitver arrow was fhot for by the 
Company of Archers, Pailley, on the 24th 
of Augott and won by Mr WKivrots, 

Peebies filver arrow was thet jor at 
that place, on the 2oth of Auyuli, by the 
Royal mpany of Archers, and won by 
Captuin Milne, RON, 

The Senare ¢ { t] Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, has conf cred the de of Doctor 
of on the Key. Benjamin Crack- 
nei, NMI AL of Weymouth. 

On the !2th of September, the Univerfi- 
ty of Edinburgh, conterred the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine on the following Gene 
tlemen: 

Or Sco John Lerimer, Andrew 
Murray, James Anderton, Janes Grierson, 
Wilham Burns Peaceck, Charles Cordon, 
James Berclay, Adelphus Rots, Andrew 
Nicoll, James Dempfler, and Peter Scctt. 

Or ENGLAN soleph scott, John Gor- 
don Smith, J. G. Guinier, Abraham Solo- 
mon, and John Martin. 

Or Reed, George 
Gumbk ton Rovers, Fdward Barlow, Wil- 
ham titon, Arthur Johnttone, ‘Vhomas 
Lucas, Eugene O'Callaghan, and Auiien 
Dickinion. 

Or Suxar.—John Ramfay. 

Or Sanders. 

On the Sd September, Wiliam Creech, 
Fly. bookfeller, was chofen matter of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh, for the 
enluing yoar. 

Major-General Colin Campbell, is ‘ine 
pointed Licutenant-Gowerner of Gibralter, 
and -General Drummond, Go- 
vernor of Dumbarton Caitle, in room of 
Licutenant-General Lotrus, appointed Lieu- 
tenant of the ‘Power of London. 


BIR 
Avo. 15. Mrs Cochrane, George's Square, 
of a fon. 


—. At Ourfield Houfe, Mrs Wallace, of 
a fon. 


Edinburgh, the Lady of John 


Marriages. 


Dourell, Efg. of Kilmun, was fafely deliver- 
ed of a fon. 

14. At Uxeter Barracks, Devonthire, I.a- 
dy Habella De Chabot, the Lady of the 
Vifeompte De Chabot, Mayor +) the oth 
light drayoons, fon to the de 
pac, of Ladythio is fourth filer 
to hts Giace the Duke of Letntter, 

21. Mrs Inghs, George’s Square, of a fon 

—. At Ludgate Cottage, in the county of 
Went, the of Lieutenant Colonel 
YVucker, Aithftant Acjutant-General, of a 
daughter, 

23. At Beaumont Cottage, the Lady of 
Sir Robert Wilfon, of a daughter. 

“4. ‘The Lady of Lieut.-Col M‘Murdo, 
of a ton, 

26. Uhe Lady of Major-General Thewles, 
of a daughter, 

At kdinboreh, the Lady of Sir Charles 
Monk, of Belley Cattle, of a daugditer, 

In the Hon. Mrs 
Pergutlon, of a fon, 

At London, the Lady of f. Hepe, Fie. 
ofa daughter, 

At London, the Lady of Major-General 
Crothie, of a daughter. 

Vhe Lady of Admiral Sir J. YP. Duck- 
worth, K. of a fon. 

At Hill-houte, Suffex, the Lady of James 
Can.phell, Fig. Royal Navy, oi a ion. 

Serre d. At Locee, the Lady et 
Sir George Atkinfon, pliyiteian, 
borovelh, of a daughter, 

5. ‘the Lady of Verrier, Elg. of 
Beiletide, of a daup hr 

G. Vhe Lady of Colonel Buller, Cold 
flream guards, of a daughter. 

7. At London, Madame Catalani, of a 
daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

Ava. 7. At London, Lieutenant-Colone 
Colquhoun Grant, of the 15th King’s Hui 
fars, to Niils Richards, of Dortetthire, 

12. At Fdinbureh, James ‘Lytler, Fig. 
younger of Woodhoufelee, writer to the 
fignet, to Mifs Elizabeth Carmichael, eldet? 
daughter of Maurice Carmichael, Etq. of 
battend. 

18) At Little Horfted, Suffex, Sir George 
Clerk, of Pennycuick, Bart. to Mify Mara 
Law, fecond daughter of Ewen Law, tq. 
and niece to Lord Lilenborough. 

—. At Lendon, J. Eyercen, Efq. 
Gray's Inn, to Mrs Forbes, of Weibeck- 
ftreet, daughter of the late Colenel Sir 
John Cumming, and widow of Arthur 
bes, Efg. ef Cuiloden. 

14. Rey. John Fergus, miniiter 
the Relief Congregation, Katt 

is 
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Mils Jean Faichney, eldeft daughter of Mr 
John Faichney, merchanr, Pailley. 

15. At Edinburgh, Andrew Sicele, Ffy. 
writer to the fipnet, to Marion, eldeit 
daug! ter of Phonias Bell, Efq. late of Ne- 
therhorfburgh. 

—. At Heligoland, Mr Adolphus Schro- 

ymerchant, of that ifland, to Milfs Lliza- 
beth Johniton, of this city. 

At Haddington, Mr ‘Thomas Dick, 
writer in Edinburgh, to F liza, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Mr George Hay, Haddington. 

Glafy mw, Mir Andrew Young, 
manufacturer, to Mary Lydia, eldeft daugh- 
ter of John Kemp. 

Is, At Linkwoed, near Elgin, Willan 
fnnes, W. S. to Milfs Brown, eldett 
daugbter of George Brown, Eig. of Link- 
wood. 

20. At Drumcrofs, Robert Bachone, 

ctor to the Marguts of Dough, at Kin- 
viel, to Mils Margaret Calder ry, younge 
laughter of the late Alex, Calder, Eig. 

—, Mr James Milor, arent and feedf- 
man, Glafgow, to Catharine, only daughter 
of Mr John | ‘indlay of Newlands, Catheart. 

21. At Edinburgh, the Rev. David Wat- 
fon, minifter of Luchars, to Mifs Sufan 
Rankine, daughter of the late Capt. Ran- 
kine, Barnfmurr. 

Mr James Warfon, foedfman, Glafe 
pow, fo Mils Eirzabech Rae blillhoufe, 
cond daughter of Mr John Rae Hillboule, 
Old Kilpatrick. 

24. James Foulis, hig. younger of Wood- 
Nall, to Apnes, daughter of John Grieve, 
Garden, 

At Honfe, Huch Veitch, 
town clerk of to Ni:fs Mary 
Robertfon, of the cect fed Alex- 
euder Robertfon, “fq. of Prendergueft. 

At Invernefs, the Rev. Donald Rofs, 
mini of Kil: muir, Skye, to Mis Role 
Bethune, third daughter of the Rev. Angus 
Bethune, late rof Ajnet*, Rofs-fliire. 

26. Peter Macadam, Efi Glat- 
Low, to Mary raret, daughter of the late Mr 
W in Milligan. 

27. At Kiimarnock, Me Johu Camnung, 
leather merchant, to Mifs Habella Gird- 
wood, daughter of Mr John Girdwood, 
Corilorphine. 

—. At Parkhall, Stirlingihire, Thomas 
Andrew, Efi q. ef Gillanderfland, to Sufan, 
eidett daughter of the fate John Learmonth, 
merchant i in Leith. 

» At London, by the Dean of Salifbury, 
Vifcount Falmouth, to Anne Krances, eldeit 
daughter of Henry Bankes, Efq. 


27. At Anntteld, near Glifrow, Mr 
James Robertion, merchant, to Chriftan, 
fecond daughter of Mr John Cuthbertion, 
Glatgeow. 

Ac Dumfries, John Greg vory, Phy. 
fri un J. unaic a, to uet, vlideit « 
of John Nilligan, Eig. late of Charle! 

Lately, at Liver rpo feutenant-C: lone! 
Wiiltam Douglas, of his Mojedy’s osth re- 
giment, co Marianne, Cauchter ol 
"Tatterfall, hig. of Everton Hell. 

At London, Ur Fautkner, thy & 
the Forces,to Airs Adiett: widew of Gee rire 
for North Brite 

At Londea, Robert Bunter, of the 
Fion, Balt India Company's fervice, to Nits 
Jane Grant, daughter of the late Dr Robert 
Grant of Invernels, Pellow of the Roy. 
College of phyficrans. Mdinbureh. 

Lately, the bomas fecern 
fon of Lord Ventry, to Mrs Archer, wicow 
of the late Major-General Archer. 

Lately, at Ditchting Church, Suitex, 
te; Win. Edwards, aged 18, to Niits 
tlerriot, aged 12 years and OS months. ar 
bride, whe was born when ene mother 
was upwards of 50 years old, is im 
advanced ttate of pregnancy. 

Henry Paterfon, jun. Lig. to Anna, elded 
of Sir ‘hiiomas ‘Turten, Bart. 
M. P. 

The Hon. Philip Sydney Pierrepont, 
don the Lari ot Manvers, 
Creors on! daughter of the late Ete eroert 
Gwynne iq. of Imiey Park, Nort. 
umpton, 

At Londen, R. Curran, Efq. eldeft fon of 
the Right Hon. J. P. Curran, ‘M: os of the 
Rolls in Ireland, to Mifs Wiylei, of York- 
place. 

Seer. 8. At Blackitoun, Captam Aytoun, 
O2d regiment, fon of General Ay- 
toun, Inchdarny, to Anna, daughter of th 
late, Alexander Napier, of Liack- 
jioun, 

6G. At Forgten Houfe, David Monyper- 
ny, of Pitnutly, advocate, to Wiils Ma- 
ra Sophia Abercromby, third dau ghter 
Sir George Aberciom by, ot Birkenbog, 
Part. 

lo. ‘bhe Rev. David Dull, A. M. minil- 
ter of Moulin, to Mits Giace Maclagan, at 
the houfe of her une le, James 
big. Levan, near Greviio k. 

At Leith, John Paterfon, Ufg. bank- 
er, Edinburgh, to Miis Jane Kerr, Gaughtet 
of William. Kerr, Liq. merchant, Leith. 
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DEATHS. 

Serr. 1809, At Madras, Lieut. George 
Yule, of his Mayclty’s 69th regiment. 

Fes. 4. 1810, At Calcutta, Sir Alexander 
Seton of Abercorn, Bart. 

Aprit, 5. At Montreal, Colonel Daniel 
Robertion, late of the 60th regiment. 

el. At Bengal, inthe 86th year of his 
age, Cuthbert Evq. late atten- 
dant of the port of Calcatte, and one of the. 
inhabiants of Bengal. 
Captain ‘Vhornton had traded to almott 
every part of India; and at Judda, a port 
in the Red Sea, he became acquainted with 
Ne Bruce, the celebrated Abyflinmian tra- 
veller, by whom he is honourably mention- 
ed in his works. 

28. At Pictou, Nowa Scotia, Hector 
NitLean, Ffg. late of Kingerloch, 

June 10 At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Dr James Macfarlan, furgeon to the 93d 
regiment, 

Jucy 8. At Madeira, Barbara, fecond 
Caughrer of Sir Henry Hay Mukdougall, 
Bart. of Makerttoun, 

bl. At Cadiz, Lieutenant William Innes, 
of the Oith regiment, eldeit fon of James 
Iunes, of Kerts; a promifing and ami- 
ble young man. 

IS. In the neighbourhood of New York, 
Mr John Knox, of the houfe of Knox and 
Lawrie, merchants there, fon of the late Me 
James Knox, Charles Street, Edinburgh. 

On his paffage from Lifbon, Liert.- 
Colone Drummond, of the 3d or Old 
Bufis. 

25. At Pinhel, in Portugal, of excefMive 
fatirue, Captain R. Browne, of the Tit 
battaliou Stth regiment of foot, afew hours 
before the place was entered by a party of 
tie ehemy, 

Avg. 5. Six days after the birth of a fon, 
in the 22d year of her age, Lady St John 
Mildmay, wite of Sir Henry St John Mild- 
may, Bart. 

—. At Dunfe, Mr Thomas Murray, 
many years furgeon in that place, greatly 
regretted by his family, and wumerous 
triencs and acquaintances, 

6. At Edinburgh, Miis Ann Honeyman, 
voungeft daughter of the late Pat. Honey- 
Lig. of 

7. At Carlifle, much and defervedly ree 
{pected, the Rev. George “honuon, A. MM. 
aged 65, 95 of which he had been minifter 
eilenting meeting-loule in Abbey- 
treet. He was the author of “ Phe Spirit 
ol General Phiitory,” which is eleemed a 
jeciciousand compact fummary of the prine 
cipal events trantaected in burope from the 
tothe fixteenth century. 


At Edinburgh, the Rey. Dr Georee 
Panton. 

—. Athis feat, Berkeley Calle, Glou- 
cefterfhire, Frederick Auyuftus Berkeley, 
karl of Berkeley. 

—. At Aberdeen, in the 58th year of his 
age, Mr Alexander Gibfon, fen. 

—. At Ellon, the Rev. ‘Thomas Tair, 
minifter of the golpel there, 

9. In Dumfries-fhire, after a long and 
paiuful ulnefs, which fhe bore with grea: 
fortitude, Mrs Miller, younger of Dai- 
fwinton, leaving behind her the regret of 
all who had ever enjoyed her acquaintance. 

10. At Roehampton, the Hon. Catharing 
Tiabella Vanfittart, fecond daughter of Lord 
Auckland, and wife of the Right Hon. 
Nicolas Vanfitart. 

—. At Wrishtsehoufes, Mr Aietander 
M Donald, late farmer in Welter in 
the 80th year wf his age. 

At Perth, Margaret Willen, 
youngeft daughter of the late George Wilion 
of Filton, Eig, 

—. At Killundine, Argyllfhire, Mr Hugh 
Campbell. 

12. At Dumfries, ‘Vhomas Williamfon, 

—. At Edinburgh, in the 83d year of 
her age, Mrs Jean Brown, widow of Dx 
Robert Mercer of Scotsbank, phyfician in 
Selkirk, 

13. At London, Major Sifvefter Ramfay, 
late of the Hlon. Lait India Conipany’s 
fervice. 

—. At Skaill, near Stromnefs, William 
Watt, Efq. of Brecknefs, in the year 
ot his age. 

—. At Venice, the French General Me- 
nou, fo well known by the campaign in 
Egypt. He appears to have been a favour- 
ite of Bonaparte, for he protected him on 
his return to France again{t all his ollicers, 
who attributed the neceflity of evacuating 
that country to his nufmanagement. Like 
his friend Bonaparte, he changed his reli- 
gion, married an Egyptian woman, wore 
the turban, and took the name of Abdallah 
Menou. Bonaparte made him a count, and 
governor of Venice, but never entrulted 
him with any military command, where 
active operations were going on. 

i4. At Manfe of Maderty, in the 20th 
year of her age, much and juftly lamented, 
Mary, eldeft daughter of the Rev. James 
Ranmifay, muimiter of that parifh. 

15. At Edinburgh, after a long and pain- 
fal illnefs, which the bore with. becoming 
fortitude and refignation, Mrs Marion Bax- 
ter, ayed SO, wife of Robert Lucas, grocer, 
Viipgh Street. She has left a family of feven 
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children, deeply to deplore their irreparable 
lofs, and fhe wil long live in the retheme 
brarce of her numerous friends and ; 
as tances. 
At Edinburgh, Captain 

Hen an, late of the 4h dragoons, 

At Gayfield Place, John Crawiord, 


Thomas 


At Lauder, Me Robert Romanes, 
writer there, and yuftly regretted. 

18. At Upper Laflwade, Niary Tames 
Mackenzie, fixth daughter of Kenveth 
Mockenzie, Eig. W.S. 

ln Covent-Garden, 
London, Mrs Johnflone, wile of Mr John- 
fione, of the Drury-Lane 

At Huntly, Me Alexandes ‘Uhomfon, 
furgeo 

la the Royal Naval Holpiral, Stone- 
of a decline, Kdward Fiampden 
a author of feveral pieces which have 
appeared in the newfpavers under the figs 
of A Forem: att Man.”’ 

At Jnvernefs, Simon Frater, Ffq. ¢ 
ine, Sheriff-depute of Invernefs- 

—. Lady Hawke, who has beenin a de- 
clining {tateof health ever fince Lord Hawke 
met with his aceident. 

o2, At Newlands, near Glafeow, in his 
69th year, Mr Macarthur, ferior. 

—. At Glalyow, Robert Crofs, Efq. 

23 Inthe pariih of Dalmellington, Wil- 
om ond James Maecwhirter, brothers, hav- 
iy cach attained to upwards of fouricore 
years Ob are, 

At Dumfiiee, Mr Witham Brand, 


teller ain the Bank of Scorland’s Office 


there. 


—. At Bank Houfe, Lady Ogilvy, uni- 
verfaliv regretted. 

25. At Craiglockhart, Mr ‘Thomas Scott, 
farmer, aged 79 years. 

—. Captain Joha Buthby, of the royal 
navy. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr James Findlay, 
writing-mafter and accountant. 

At Strathmarrin, William 3. Laird, 
Vig. fon of Admiral Laird of Strathmartin. 

—. At Ramfgate, in the 64th year of 
his age, Sir Alexander Munro of Novar, 
one of the Commiffioners of his Majefly’s 
Cultoms in England, 

—. At Moffat, John Murray, fon of Mr 
Murray, Flemington. 

—. At Cheltenham, Sir Ralph Weod- 
ford, Bart. 

—. At Portfmouth, Major Innes, of the 
th, or Scotch Brigade, who came home 
his Majefty’s fhip Milan, from Lifbon : 
he Lad Janded but a few hours. ‘This offt- 
er had often diftinguithed himfelf in’ his 
country’s battles. kde wag a fubaltern of 


the grenadier company of the ith regi- 
ment at the ttorming of rogapatam, when 
Captain Hay, (brother of the prefene 
godier-General Hay, of the Scots Royals,)} 
and one fubaltern were killed; and Mr Innes 
and another fubaltern, all of one company, 
were badly wounded. His Jorg ferviees ta 
the Indies broughton a liver complaint, 
aud his active fervices at Cadiz produced a 
dylentry, of which difeate he dicd, m the 
prime of life. His henourable remoins were 
interred, with honours, in Porti- 
mouth Garriton Chapel. 

27. At Kirkcudbright, Mary, eldeft 
daughter of the deceafed James Dalyeil, 
Liq. of Barnerofh. 

28, At his feat at Ince Blendell, near 
Liverpool, in the S7th year of his age, 
Henry Blundell, big. defervedly regret- 
ted, 

—. At his houfe 
Lari of Nioray 

—. At Mr Hay’s, Lerwick, Shetlind, 
Charlotte Macdoneil, only daughter of 
John Macdoneil, Gti Royal Vete- 

ran Battalion, 

SO. At Edinburgh, Mifs Sufan Balfour, 
the yvoungeft and lait furviving daughter ot 
the late John Crawford Balfour of Powniil!, 
Elq. 

Sl. At Newhaven, near Edinburgh, Dr 
Tector M‘i-ean, fincerely lamented by all 
who knew him. 

Lately, at Port-au-Prince, in the ifland 
of St Domingo, Caprain Robert Gibfon, of 
the Favourne of Greenock, univerially ree 

Lately, at Madresfield, Worcefterhhire, 

Finma Sufanua, Vilcountefs Deerhurtt, wife 
ef Lord Vilcountels Deerhurtt, and daughter 
ol Lord Beauchamp. 

In the 70th year of his age, 
Vifcount Cullen. 

At Banff, inthe SIft year of her age, 
Mrs Donaldion, relict of Mr James Donald- 
fon of Allachie, and aunt to the Right Hon, 

the Matter of the Rolls. 

The Duchets of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin, in the 79: year of her age. 

At London, Ce Bere sft rd, Efq. Secre- 
tary to the Commiilioners of his Majetty’s 
Stamp Duties, 

At Comber, in Ireland, Rollo Gillefpie, 
Fig. formerly a Captain in his Majetty’s 
17th reciment of foot. His conduct was 
dilinguithed by promtitude and courage, 
which were particularly difplayed after the 
landing of our troops at the Helder. 

Mr William Millis, farmer of Hou ife ot 
Muir. 

At Leith, Mr William Balleny, mer- 
chant. 


at Drumtheugh, Francis 


Zorlafe Lord 


Colonel 
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Colonel Walfh, of the 56th reciment. 
te was driving his gig on the road irom 
Farnham to Guildterd, the thafs broke, 
and the horfe fright, be wa: thrown 
out, his arin broken, his thoulder diilocated, 
and the wheel having pafled over his head, 
he died toon after. 

At Bath, Mrs Carruthers, relict of the 
late General Carruthers, of the marines, 

At Great Fabog, aged 78, Wiliam Kuox, 
id. Under secrecary cf State. 


Nowport, Hle of Wight, John 
patrick, biq. banker. 


At Scily, alter a lone and fevere inefs, 
€ aptam Charles Willams, Commander of 
May fhip Hernet. Tle was one of 
few furvivors who received their wourds 
ar the gallant action, by Sir Edward Peliew, 
mthe Nymph frigate, when the captured 
‘eopatra, French friyra’ é, the fir il 
of war taken after the beyimmning of the Re- 
eolutionary war, fince which he ferved 
with great gallantry inthe Egyptian expe- 
diaen, in the Weit Indics, Africa, &c. He 
Ws an excellent olhicer, 
Vhe Ton. FE. Bouwerie, Member of Par- 
}ament for Northampton, uncle to the bar 


At Pauley, Mr Tlugh Falton, nurfery 
and foedfinan, the 92d year of his age. 

Serr. At Danmore Park, Sti: ling- 
‘uve, L’elen Walker, fecond daughter of 
drew Wallon, Mefher, Pdinburgh. 

2. At kdinburgh, Paul) Minchin, 
Zeare-Admiral of the Red. 

—, At rihiide, near Stirling, Andrew 
W allace 

At Porrowftonnnefs, Mrs Anne 

rier, relict of the dece ed Dr Vhomas Gien, 
phytician in Edinburgh. 


—. At Vala Houfe, Mrs Janet Law, wits 
of Dr Colin Lawder 

4. At Sir Baring, Bart., 
in his 74th year. He was phyti ally 
hautied, but his mind rem sined unfubdued 
by age or tofirmty to the lat breath. His 
bed was furround A by nine out of ten, the 
nunmiber oft and dau ‘hters, all of 
he lived to fee effsblithed in {plen- 
did dependences ehree of fons arry 
on the wee at commercial houte, and which, 
by his fupertor tients integrity, he 
carried to fo preat a height of refpeQ—and 
the other two fons are returned from tndia 
with fortunes, [tis five daughters are all 
happtly married, and, ta addition to 
all this, at is fuppot dohe has left freeho'd 
eilates to the amount of balf a million. 
Such has been the refalt of the honou abl 
life ef tais merchant 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr James Davidfon, 
wrifer, 

—. Atthe Mint of much and 
regretted, the Rev. William Frafer, 
inthe 69th year of his age, and Ssth of hi. 

-- At Loulingftone Caftie, Kent, in th. 
Vyear of his age, Sir John Dixon Dyke, 


7. At Pdink urch, Robert Sands, 

% In 3 von, Duncan Campbell, 

—. At Londow, Caroline Henrietta, 
daughter of the Hon, George Napier. [ti 
requetted that the relations of the 
will acte pt this asa prope 
her death. 

Mrs Janet Rutherford, fpoute co! 
Captain James Norman, m the lervice 
the Honourable Paik Company. 
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